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©" TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Armistice approaches. Would that with it 


SaRAH CorBIN ROBERT 


might come thanks for the blessings of peace. Present world conditions, how- 

ever, lead to questions: Was it all in vain? Have hopes and ideals vanished? Will 
nations ever achieve amicable adjustment of their problems? In our disappointment 
we blame the nations as something remote and beyond the control of the citizenry, as 
“they” and not as “we.” 


A great portion of our country was recently devastated by wind and flood to an 
extent hitherto unknown. The press reported that, during the first night, in severely 
afflicted communities, truck loads of furniture were hauled away from damaged houses, 
and that the National Guard was necessary to prevent further looting of homes and 
stores. Men taking advantage of the calamities befalling their fellows to satisfy their 
own greed! 


As long as such conditions continue, the problem of international relationship 
remains a problem of individual adjustment. As long as that condition continues, the 
police protection of nations, as well as of communities, must be maintained. The na- 
tion rises no higher than the average level of its citizens. As one contemplates the Armistice, 
past effort seems to have been in vain; future accomplishment well-nigh hopeless. 


There remains one great and over-powering cause for National Thanksgiving. 


The extent of destruction in our northeastern states is beyond comprehension of those 
who have not seen. Loss of hundreds of thousands of bushels of apples of this year’s 
crop does not tell the story, for in some orchards one-third to one-half of the trees are 
down, lessening the crops for years to come. The same is true of the great groves of 
maples in the states of the maple sugar industry. This year’s crop of tobacco is not only 
‘ a total loss, but the sheds intended to house future crops are mere heaps of trash. The 
splintered boards along the water’s edge are all that is left of the fishing industry of 
many communities. More than all, hearts are heavy with the loss of friends and rela- 
tives; scarcely a family untouched. Devastation unspeakable! 


Riding through these states within a few days after the storm, one becomes im- 
pressed with a strange calmness; sun shining, men working clearing streets, building 
detours at washed-out bridges, telephone lines being untangled and repaired, rehabilita- 
tion on the march! Young men came by truck load from distant places, offering to 
help, skilled linemen and electricians moved from one city to another, sleeping only 
en route. A young woman in a telegraph office said to a patron over the telephone: 
“Not so fast, please, 1 can’t quite keep up.” The woman sending the message asked, 
“Have you been working overtime?” “Thirty-one hours, and my fingers are a little stiff.” 


Steady, healthy activity everywhere, and even some smiles! 


Thanksgiving! Amid all the sorrows, all the conflicts between nations, all the 
losses of our people, we have a cause for National Thanksgiving. 


The magnificence of the American spirit is still with us. For that spirit, let us give 
thanks. With it, let us face the future. 
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PAINTED BY W. B. CHAMBERS AND ENGRAVED FOR “GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK™ 
BY W. G. ARMSTRONG. THIS PORTRAIT OF MRS. HALE WAS DONE 
EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY EDITION WHEN SHE 


uy se Let Us Give Thanks 


The story of Sarah Josepha Hale, first great editor of her sex. _ 
and of her successful campaign for the national celebration of 


Thanksgiving Day 


VERNA EuUGENIA Mutcu 


HE idea of Thanksgiving Day has so_ giving like the Fourth of July should be 
long been associated with the Pilgrim considered a national festival and observed 
Fathers that few realize that it was not an- by all our people . . . as an exponent of 
nually observed by the entire nation until our Republican institutions.” 
the year 1863, and that its annual observ- There had been several national Thanks- 
ance was brought about by years of per- giving Days. One on November 26, 1789, 
sistent agitation on the part of a woman. proclaimed by President Washington upon 
In 1827, Sarah Josepha Buell Hale motion of both Houses of Congress, to com- 
wrote: “We have too few holidays. Thanks- memorate the establishment of the new 
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form of government. In 1795 another was 
proclaimed for the suppression of the 
Whiskey Insurrection, which was a test of 
the strength of the new government. Then 
in 1815 President Madison proclaimed a 
national Thanksgiving for the Treaty of 
Peace following the Second War for Inde- 
pendence. Between these dates, and there- 
after, there was no uniformity or regularity 
for the observance of Thanksgiving. Some 
States held a Thanksgiving festival an- 
nually, some only once in a while, others 
not at all. 

It was in 1846, as editor of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, in Philadelphia, that Mrs. 
Hale began her intensive campaign for a 
nationwide observance of Thanksgiving 
Day. Her early writings had been replete 
with Thanksgiving, but then she was an 
unknown personality. Her first public 
recognition came with the publication of 
“Northwood, or Life North and South,” a 
two-volume novel, which appeared De- 
cember, 1827. This novel attracted the 
attention of the Rev. John Lauris Blake, 
of Boston, who was about to start a woman’s 
periodical, to be known as The Ladies’ 
Magazine, and he asked Mrs. Hale to be- 
come its editor. Well-meaning friends 
looked askance at the proposition. A 
woman editor was unheard of! But Mrs. 
Hale was eager to accept the offer for two 
very good reasons: It would afford the 
necessary support for herself and her five 
children, for which she had been struggling 
six years. (When her husband died in Sep- 
tember, 1822, her oldest child was seven 
years, and the youngest was born two 
weeks after his father’s death!) And it 
would give her the opportunity to present 
ideas which, in her own words, she con- 
sidered “of vital importance in the culture 
of her own sex and the good of humanity, 
before a large class of readers.” 

So she moved away from the village of 
Newport, New Hampshire, where she had 
spent almost forty years of her life, to 
Boston, and assumed her editorial duties, 
January, 1828. Ten years later Mr. Louis 
A. Godey, of Philadelphia, conceived the 
idea of buying out the Ladies’ Magazine 
and offering Mrs. Hale the editorship of 
this combined with his own. Therefore, in 


“Festivals, when duly observed, attach men to the civil 
and religious institutions of their country; it is an evil, 
therefore, when they fall into disuse. Who is there who 
does not recollect their effect upon himself in early life?’’ 
—SouTHey. 


The American people have two peculiar festivals, each 
connected with their history, and therefore of great im- 
portance in giving power and distinctness to their nation- 
ality. 

Tue Fourtn or Jury is the exponent of independ- 
ence and civil fr m. THANKSGIVING Day is the 
national pledge of Christian faith in God, acknowledging 
him as the dispenser of blessings. These two festivals 
should be joyfully and universally observed throughout 
our whole country, and thus incorporated in our habits 
of thought as inseparable from American life 


Our Independence Day is thus celebrated. Wher- 
ever an American is found, the Fourth of July is a 
festival; and those nations who sit in chains and dark- 
ness feel that there is hope even for them, when the 
American flag is raised in the triumph of freedom. 
Would not the light of liberty be dimmed were this 
observance to cease? 


Thanksgiving Day is a festival of ancient date in New 
England, being established there soon after the settle- 
ment of Boston. The observance has been gradually ex- 
tending; and, for a few years past, efforts have been 
made to have a fixed day, which shall be universally ob- 
served throughout our whole country. The “Lady's 
Book”’ was the pioneer in this endeavor to give unity 
to the idea of Thanksgiving Day, and thus make it a 
national observance. 

The last Thursday in November was selected as the 
day, on the whole, most appropriate. Last year, twenty- 
nine States, and all the Territories, united in the festival 
This year, we trust that Virginia and Vermont will come 
into this arrangement, and that the Governor of each 
and all the States and Territories will appoint Téursday, 
the 25th of November, as the Day of Thanksgiving. 

The year 1852 would thus be an era from which to 
date the establishment of this national festival; and 
henceforth, wherever an American is found, the last 

ursday in November would be the Thanksgiving Day. 
Families may be separated so widely that personal re- 
union would be impossible; still this festival, like the 
Fourth of July, will bring every American heart into 
harmony with his home and his country. The influence 
of such an American festival on foreigners would also be 
salutary, by showing them that our people acknowledge 
the Lord as our God. In our own wide land, from the 
St. John’s to the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, every heart would, on one day in 
each year, beat in unison of enjoyment and thankfulness 

Therefore, we hope to witness this year the first of 
these national festivals 


THE EDITORIAL WRITTEN BY MRS. HALE IN DEFENSE 
OF THANKSGIVING IN 1852 


1846, as a seasoned editor of eighteen years’ 
experience, and as director of the most 
influential woman’s periodical of her day, 
the famous Lady’s Book, she started her 
crusade to make Thanksgiving a national 
occasion. 

Each year she wrote an editorial urging 
the states to set apart the last Thursday 
of November as Thanksgiving Day. Each 
year she wrote letters to the Governors of 
all the states and territories, pleading with 
them to proclaim a Thanksgiving Day 
which would be observed by all the states at 
the same time, designating the last Thurs- 
day in November in the tradition of that 
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THANKSGIVING DAY—THE LAST THURSDAY 
IN NOVEMBER 


Oh. give thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious, and 
His mercy endureth forever. PSALMS. 

THE annual Festival of Thanksgiving is near at hand. 
Will it not be remembered and observed? The mercy 
of the Lord is not slack; He has given us rich harvests 
and filled the garners of our land. Health has been in 
all our borders—would that we could add peace has 
reigned and good-will been extended! But - must all 
—— that the goodness of God has not failed. 

dm the National Feast Day was celebrated in 
twenty-four States and three Territories; all these, ex- 
cepting the States of Massachusetts and Maine, held the 
Festival on the same day—the last Thursday in Novem- 

We suggested last year that, as all nations are 
members of one brotherhood, under the fostering care of 
one Beneficent Father of Humanity, it would be of 
much effect in promoting the kindly feelings which 
should be cultivated among Christian people if the 
universal observance of one General Festival of Thanks- 
giving for the bounties of Divine Providence could be 
established on the same day of the year throughout all 
Christendom. 

All sects and creeds who take the Bible as their rule 
of faith and morals could unite in such a Festival. The 
Jews, who find the direct command for a Feast at the 
ingathering of harvest, would gladly join in this Thanks- 
giving, and in every country in Europe it would become, 
as we trust it will soon be in our beloved country, an 
universal Holiday on the Last THURSDAY OF NOVEMBER. 

This year the Day falls on the 27th of this month; 
we earnestly hope every State in our Union will unite 
on that day in a fervent Thanksgiving to God for his 
blessing and bounties. 


_ MRS. HALE’S EDITORIAL WHICH APPEARED IN THE 


NOVEMBER, 1862, “GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK” 


first one proclaimed by President Wash- 
ington. Then in the June or July issue of 
_ the Lady’s Book she would print the list of 
those states and territories that had agreed 
to keep the autumn Thanksgiving festival. 
In the 1850’s, when the war clouds were 
gathering, Mrs. Hale redoubled her efforts. 
She sent letters to Congress and various 
eminent men, stressing the need for a na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day, for she believed 
that a religious holiday observed by the en- 
tire nation at one time would cause the 
people to think more of national unity and 
a little less of state’s rights. She believed 
it could avert war. In 1851 she wrote: “It 

matters much, religiously and nationally, 
: that all observe the same day . . . from the 
Saint Johns to the Rio Grande, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. . . .” 

By 1852 she had won the consent of all 
but two States—Virginia and Vermont. 
The editor’s heart thrilled at the thought 
of “twenty-three millions of people sitting 
down, as it were, together to a feast of joy 
and thankfulness. . . .” 

When national affairs began to look in- 
ae serious she continued to hammer 
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at the nation’s heart: “The unifying influ- 
ence of such a festival can hardly be over- 
rated. The pulpits during that day, once 
in every year, will be occupied with the 
stirring incidents of national history, and 
with a retrospect of the moral and religious 
progress of the nation. The press will re- 
call the early history of our country, the 
great deeds of generations long gone by, 
the endurance and the bloodshed through 
which the foundations of our civilization 
were laid. The people of our country will 
learn to value the bond of national union 
when they know with what mighty labors 
and sacrifices it was wrought.” 

But alas!—1860 ushered in the war-red 
years, and many of the States abandoned 
the idea of Thanksgiving. Even in 1861 
she begged that “we lay aside our enmities 
and strifes . . . on this one day.” Yet she 
failed. 

On July 3, 1863, when the news was 
flashed that the great battle of Gettysburg 
was at last ended, Mrs. Hale recognized 
this as her supreme moment. She quickly 
dispatched a letter to President Lincoln, 
enclosing a copy of Washington’s Proc- 
lamation of 1789,* and importuned him to 
proclaim a day of national thanksgiving. 
Those words in the last paragraph of the 
Proclamation of 1789, “. . . beseech Him 
to pardon our national and other trans- 
gressions, ” seemed especially fitting 
at this time. Lincoln complied with the 
request and he issued the proclamation set- 
ting aside a day for “national thanksgiving, 
praise, and prayer.” The following year 
he again proclaimed a Thanksgiving Day, 
naming the last Thursday in November, 
which was the date favored by Mrs. Hale. 
Since 1864, although there has been no 
Congressional action endorsing it, every 
President has designated the last Thursday 
in November as a national Thanksgiving 
Day. This achievement won for Mrs. Hale 
the title, “Mother of Thanksgiving.” 

Sarah Josepha Hale was truly a remark- 
able woman. Putting an annual national 


* A facsimile of this Proclamation appeared in 
the November, 1937, issue of this magazine 
through the permission of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 
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holiday on our calendar was only one of 
about twenty of our American traditions 
and customs which she advocated and saw 
accomplished. She introduced the term 
Domestic Science into the language, adopt- 
ed the French word “lingerie” and put it 
into common usage, and took “female” out. 
In the 1830’s and °40’s the word “female” 
was used almost exclusively, and Mrs. Hale 


FROM THE “LADIES” MAGAZINE” OF 
BE PUBLISHED 


1830. THE FIRST FASHION 
BY MRS. HALE 


PLATE TO 


herself used it, at least until 1850, but as 
the years passed it became more and more 
offensive to her, and she carried on an un- 
relenting campaign to substitute “woman” 
in its stead. “Not Vassar Female College,” 
she protested in an editorial in 1866, “but 
Vassar College for Young Women.” Today 
there is a blank stone over the door of the 
main hall of Vassar College which might 
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4 FASHION PLATE FROM THE FEBRUARY, 1864, LADY'S BOOK 


fittingly be called the tombstone to the 


memory of “female.” 


She organized the Seaman’s Aid Society 


in Boston early in 1833 to help solve the 


problem of poverty in seamen’s families. 


Out of this undertaking grew the first in- 


dustrial trade school for girls to learn 


sewing, the first day nursery, the first Sea- 


man’s Hotel, and the first library for sea- 


Mrs. Hale was a lifelong proponent of 
the education of women. She was unusually 
well educated herself, although she held 
neither a diploma nor a degree. She re- 
ceived her early education from her mother, 
who, she said, possessed a mind “clear as 
rock water.” Then when her brother Ho- 
ratio (named for General Horatio Gates, 
under whom her father, Captain Gordon 
Buell, had served in the Revolutionary 
War) went to Dartmouth, he became her 


the months of vacation they kept regular 
hours of teaching and study, so that by 
the time Horatio Buell graduated, Sarah 
had the equivalent of a college education. 
Then in 1813, she married David Hale, a 
talented New England lawyer. Shortly 
after their marriage they began systematic 
reading and study together, reserving the 
hours from eight to ten every evening for 
that purpose. In this manner they studied 
French, botany, some mineralogy, geology, 
and literature. They adhered to this pro- 
gram of study for nine years, when their 
happy union was suddenly dissolved. Mr. 
Hale contracted pneumonia and died with- 
in a few days, leaving her with five chil- 
dren, when no opportunities for employ- 
ment were open to women except sewing. 
She attempted, unsuccessfully, for six 
years to earn her living with the needle. 
She determined then that if the oppor- 
tunity presented itself she would wield her 
pen to bring about the general education 
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of women and their employment in the 
professions, and for fifty years, across an 
editorial desk, she moulded the thought 
of the nation. 

She believed not only in emancipating 
woman educationally and socially, but also 
in emancipating her from household 
drudgery. When the sewing machine was 
invented it seems to have been originally 
intended for men in workshops and fac- 
tories only. Why not adapt the sewing 
machine for use in the home, she queried, 
to relieve those fatiguing, endless hours 
of sewing by hand? And in 1853 she 
announced that if any inventor would con- 
trive a suitable apparatus for doing the 
family washing, the Lady’s Book would 
undertake to publish an account of it. 
“For ourselves,” she wrote, “our spirits 
fall with the first rising of steam in the 
kitchen, and only return to natural tem- 
perature when the clothes are folded in 
the ironing basket.” 

In all she was author or editor of thirty- 
six volumes, ranging from “Traits of Amer- 
ican Life,” a dictionary of poetical quota- 
tions, to books of poems for children, and 
cookery books! Her most important un- 
dertaking was a volume of 994 pages, en- 
titled, “Woman’s Record,” published in 
1853, containing more than 1,500 biograph- 
ical sketches of distinguished women. Her 
object in writing it was the exaltation of 
woman, for she endeavored to illustrate by 
means of these sketches woman’s influence 
on society and literature. It went into 
several editions and was long considered 
a standard work. 

Sarah Josepha Hale was not a Real 
Daughter of the American Revolution in the 
sense that she was a member of the N. S. 
D. A. R. for she died eleven years before 
the Society was organized. But certain it 
is that she would have welcomed enthusi- 
astically such an organization and been 
one of its charter members. It was Mrs. 
Hale who made the: completion of the 
Bunker Hill monument possible, that first 
monument to a national past, that had 
stood for years as a “giant’s tooth spewed 
up by the sea.” It was she, who, through 
the pages of the Lady’s Book, in issue after 
issue, pled for contributions for the pur- 


chase of Mount Vernon. Five years after 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger had been selected as the 
two official organs to represent the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, a great an- 
nouncement was made possible: “Mount 
Vernon now belongs to the American 
nation.” 

She was one year old when that first 
national Thanksgiving of 1789 was cele- 
brated. She was seventy-five years old 
when her dreams for an annual nationwide 
Thanksgiving Day was realized. Fortu- 
nately she lived to enjoy fifteen more of 
these festive occasions, dying at the age of 
ninety, April 30, 1879. 

“It reunites families and friends,” she 
had written in the years when she was 
pleading for a national Thanksgiving Day. 
And what separations she knew! Bereft 
of her huband, the necessity for employ- 
ment took her away from the scenes of 
her childhood and the friends of her youth 
for the remainder of her long life. Then. 
when her eldest son, David, a graduate of 
West Point, died at the age of twenty-five, 
she stood stricken and desolate indeed. 
Her second son, Horatio, while still an 
undergraduate of Harvard, was invited to 
become a member of an exploring expedi- 
tion in the Antarctic, and he was gone four 
anxious years. Later on, her youngest son, 
William, practiced law in Texas in those 
perilous days when the old Spanish claims 
were flooding the courts of the State, and 
several times he narrowly escaped being 
murdered by bandits. And her daughter, 
Josepha, for a number of years, taught in 
a private school in Georgia, before opening 
her own boarding and day school in Phil- 
adelphia. She did not live to see her 
mother’s dream for a national Thanksgiving 
Day fulfilled, for she died suddenly, at her 
desk, two months before President Lincoln 
issued the proclamation. 

As we sit down to our Thanksgiving 
dinner this year, if we are reflective, we 
will hold Sarah Josepha Hale in grateful 
remembrance for this annual festival that 
“reunites families and friends,” for there 
is no tradition in the United States more 
cherished than that of the last Thursday 


in November. 
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* foe upon a time, when there were more 


Indians than white men in the West, 
John Allen left Albany, New York, with his 
family to make his home in the state of 
Wisconsin. There were no railroads in 
those days and the journey, now so short, 
at that time took many weeks. The start was 
made in a canal boat, and in it the Allens 
went by the Erie Canal to Buffalo. Here 
Bw. took a small lake steamer for Green 
Bay at the mouth of the Fox River, by way 
of Detroit and Mackinac Island. Reach- 


Ida, the 


A True Story of Pioneer Days in Wisconsin 


HELEN C. K. Stuart 


ing Green Bay they continued their journey 
up the Fox River to their destination—the 
present town of Neenah. This part of their 
journey was made in an old fashioned Dur- 
ham boat, poled by Indians and helped by 
a sail when the wind was favorable. At 
Green Bay, while the Durham was being 
loaded, Mr. Allen took the younger chil- 
dren, Alfred and Emma, along the shore to 
Astorville, a post of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, where the Indians brought their furs 
to trade for beads and bright colored cloths. 
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The children spied a beautiful birch-bark 
canoe drawn up on shore, and ran to in- 
spect it; but just as they reached it, a big 
Indian arose from the other side, and the 
children could not get back to their father 
fast enough. Mr. Allen laughed heartily at 
their fright and made them go with him 
back to the canoe and the Indian. As they 
came near, they saw the Indian had a beau- 
tiful spotted fawn wrapped in his blanket, 
and the children forgot their fright and ran 
to him full of curiosity about the deer. 

“Oh, Father,” said Alfred, “see that lit- 
tle deer. Please get it for me. I will love 
it and take all the care of it, and sister 
Emma and I can have such good times with 
it. We will keep it until it grows to be a 
big deer. Do please buy it, father.” 

Mr. Allen turned to the Indian and point- 
ing to the fawn’s big eyes, peering from 
the folds of the blanket asked, “How 
much?” 

“Hu, Hu,” grunted the Indian, “He fifty 
cent.” 

In shorter time than it takes to tell, Alfred 
was holding the wee baby deer, trudging 
away to the boat to show his prize. 

Alfred and Emma watched over “Ida’’, 
as they named their fawn, until they reached 
their own village late that night. Rain had 
begun to fall before the boat landed and the 
night was very cold. Alfred in carrying the 
fawn ashore, was having a hard time of it, 
when his uncle who had come to meet them, 
called to him: 

“Let that fawn go, Alfred. The woods 
are full of them and you never can manage 
with the mud over your shoetops and these 
corduroy roads.” 

But Alfred would not listen. He trudged 
away by the flickering light of his father’s 
lantern. He tumbled down and skinned his 
leg, but he was up again trotting along, 
and the big tears that rolled down his cheeks 
fell on Ida’s warm coat as he hugged her 
tight in his little arms. | 

Finally the Allens reached the log cabin 
where they were to spend the night. Alfred 
was tired and hungry, but would not taste 
his supper until Ida had eaten her bowl of 
warm milk and bread, and had been made 
comfortable on a bed of fresh straw. 


[9] 

Next day, the Allens moved into their big 
house with its large yard surrounded by a 
high picket fence. Here with the gates 
safely latched, Ida was allowed her liberty 
and she, Alfred and Emma grew up to- 
gether. 

Ida was treated more like a pet dog than 
a deer; she had her rug at the fireside, and 
was allowed the freedom of the house until 
she had grown so tall that she could stretch 
her long neck across the table and help 
herself to the food. She and the children 
played hide-and-seek and other games; but 
the one they enjoyed the most until she grew 
too large, was putting paper shoes on Ida’s 
feet and letting her run around on the pol- 
ished top of the dining room table. 

Often, Indians and hunters passing the 
Allen house would send their dogs over the 
fence after Ida. Around the house the dogs 
would chase her, round and round, until 
some one hearing the barking and knowing 
what it meant, opened the door. Into the 
house Ida would bound, her big frightened 
eyes expressing her gratitude, as the de- 
feated dogs and Indians went on up the 
road into the big forest that surrounded the 
Allen home. 

One day, however, the entire Allen family 
went away to spend the day. Alfred left 
Ida’s pen open so that she could have the 
freedom of the yard, but he saw that all the 
gates were safely fastened. Lovingly, he 
patted her nose, as she poked it between the 
palings of the fence, and he admired the 
red collar with its silver bell, which he had 
just fastened around her neck. 

“Good bye, my Beauty,” called Alfred. 
“Your collar is very becoming, and no 
other deer in Wisconsin has so perfect a 
star in its forehead.” 

The Allens had not been away very long 
before the men from the woods came with 
a load of logs for the fireplaces. They 
opened the big gate at the end of the gar- 
den and drove in to unload. Ida was asleep 
in her house; so seeing no one about, the 
men took no pains to close the big gate 
after them. A little later, some Indians 
were passing and saw Ida browsing in the 
yard; they urged their dogs to jump the 
fence and chase the deer. Poor Ida, after 
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bounding round and round the house 
with these savage dogs at her heels, looked 
in vain for some one to open the sheltering 
door as usual, and seeing the open gate, in 
an instant she was out of the yard and away 
into the dense forest. Her pretty collar 
caught in the gate as she bounded through, 
was torn off and left hanging on the post. 
The dogs gave chase, but at the edge of the 
forest they stopped and returned at their 
masters’ whistle,—but Ida was gone. 

At sunset the Allen family returned. Al- 
fred and Emma ran through the yard call- 
ing, “Ida, Ida.” But no Ida came. No 
Ida was asleep in her nice warm bed of 
straw. Poor Alfred! He hunted every- 
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THE HOUSE WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1848 BY ALFRED'S FATHER, 


s 
THIS Was THE FIRST HOUSE TO BE ERECTED IN WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY AND THE FRONT STANDS TO THIS DAY UNALTERED - 


where, indoors and out, and finally came 
across the little red collar with its silver 
bell hanging to the post of the big gate. 
With tears in his eyes, he came back to his 
mother, bringing the torn collar to tell its 
own story. 

“It was those cruel Indians and their 
savage dogs, I am sure,” said Mrs. Allen, 
“and as it grows dusk, Ida will come home, 
tired and hungry.” 

The children fixed Ida’s supper of milk 
and bread as usual, made her bed very soft 
and then waited and watched until bed 
time. But night came and their pet was 
alone in the big forest. Alfred cried him- 
self to sleep, fearing some timber wolf or 
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hunter might have found the deer. Day 
after day went by, and although the chil- 
dren watched late and early, and spent hours 
on the posts of the big gate, it was all in 
vain. 

The days grew shorter and it was near- 
ing Thanksgiving. It was the hunting sea- 
son, and sometimes the hunters would stop 
at the Allen house to sell a leg of venison, 
but Alfred with tears in his eyes, would beg 
his mother not to buy, for fear they might 
be eating Ida. 

One day as Alfred was sitting in his now 
familiar place on the post of the big gate, 
looking wistfully up the road, he saw com- 
ing out of the woods toward him the old 
white horse of Hedge, a homesteader, whose 
farm was about eight miles up the road. 
Now Hedge was very lame and he and his 
wife and little son, Johnnie, had pretty hard 
times to make a living. Often Alfred had 
seen his quiet Quaker mother give Hedge 
a basket filled with food, and had heard her 
tell him to be sure to call on them if he 
were in need; for in those days, neighbors 
were scarce and one often helped another 
over a hard place. 

The Allens had not seen Hedge for many 
a week and Alfred was pleased to have him 
stop, and in a very social way, ask if his 
mother was at home. Just then Mrs. Allen 
appeared and she seemed shocked to find 
Hedge looking so ill. 

“Yes, Marm,” said Hedge, “we have had 
a pretty close call. Johnnie has been sick 
for weeks with a fever, and my leg has been 
so bad I couldn’t move. I couldn’t take 
care of Johnnie nor myself, so my wife had 
it all to do. The fever was so bad that 
she couldn't leave, so we just got along as 
best we could and stayed there until we 
had eaten everything there was to eat on 
the place. The rations had been pretty low 
for some days, and I was nearly starved, 
and so weak that I could hardly walk, even 
when my leg was better, when Johnnie's 
fever took a turn and we knew we must 
save him then or never. I knew that if 
I could get a little food, I could get to town 
and get some help, so I made the effort of 
my life. We had seen a deer hanging 
around the place for a few days and I 
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thought if I could get that deer, we would 
be all right. My wife took my rifle from 
the wall, loaded it, and then she knelt and 
prayed the Lord to save us, to send us some- 
thing to eat, something to help us save our 
little boy. Then I opened the door and sat 
there, my gun across my knees, waiting for 
the answer to my prayer that I knew would 
come. I knew the Lord would not fail me. 
And surely the answer came. For there 
coming out of the woods, walking straight 
towards me, her head high, with a beautiful 
star in her forehead, came a doe. She was 
not afraid of me or anything; if she had 
been, I would not be here to tell the tale, 
for I was too weak to take careful aim. I 
waited until she was a sure shot and then 
fired. We had meat and broth, and some 
hunters who were lost, hearing the shots, 
followed the sound, came and helped us 
with medicines from their packs, and today 
I am able to ride to town to sell part of 
the deer. Tomorrow is Thanksgiving, you 
know, and I tell you, Mrs. Allen, it will be 
a real day of thanksgiving at our house, 
and no mistake.” 

Poor little Alfred hid his tears in the folds 
of his mother’s dress, for surely no other 
deer could have so white a star in its fore- 
head, and no wild deer would walk straight 
into the very door of a house, only his own 
Ida. 

Mrs. Allen understood the little sobbings 
she heard and said, “The Lord was good to 
you, Hedge, for that little deer surely saved 
your life and Johnnie’s. You should have a 


glorious Thanksgiving, and while I do not 


care for any venison today, you stop on 
your way home and Alfred will be watching 
for you with a basket of good things for 
Johnnie. I am sorry you were in such dis- 
tress and we so near and couldn't help; but 
the Lord knew and took care of you in His 
own marvelous way. Be sure to stop on 
your way home, Hedge, and we will be 
watching for you.” 

Poor little Alfred mourned for Ida, and 
that night as he carefully put away her lit- 
tle red collar that she would never need 
again, he tried to feel happy that his pet 
had saved Johnnie’s life and given the 
Hedges a real Thanksgiving. 
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Courtesy, The Museum, Memorial Continental Hall 
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WEDDING SAMPLER MADE IN 1798 BY ELIZA WOODROW AS A GIFT TO HER SISTER, MARY WOODROW a 
SHINN. PRESENTED BY A GREAT NEICE, MRS. MARY S. PERRY, THROUGH THE CHICACO CHAPTER nie, 
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VI. Samplers and Their Stitchery 
H. M. Hopson 


y ag lovely samplers that were made _ pattern books, are of priceless value today, 


ai es by our fore-mothers, were, and are, because they hold records of historic events, 
_ far more than dainty bits of fancy work. as well as truly etched pictures of the man- 
‘The faded strips of fine cloth and finer ners and customs of times long gone by. 


stitchery that were used centuries ago for The sampler period lasted from the dawn 
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Courtesy A. F. Burbank, Plymouth, Ma 


THE SAMPLER MADE BY LOARA, THE DAUGHTER OF 
MILES STANDISH 


of the seventeenth century until near the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and dur- 
ing those years some of the world’s most 
important history was stitched upon deli- 
cate pieces of fine samp cloth. Each young 
English maiden made her own sampler. 
It was to go into her dower-chest, that she 
might carry to her future home the “various 
patterns for fine stitchery on tablecloaths, 
and sheets for parlours and halls; for ker- 
chiefs and for neate pillow beares.” These 
stitches were taught the girls by their older 
friends, who, in their turn, had received 
them from others who were skilled with 
needle and thread. There were no fashion 
or pattern books in those days, and a well- 
filled sampler was priceless to the woman 
who made it. 

The first authentic reference to these 
unique bits of needle craft is in the “in- 
ventorie” of the household goods of Eliza- 
beth of York, where mention is made of 
“An elne of lynnyn cloth for a fine Samplier 
for the Queene.” An old record dated a 
century later states that the “King possesses 
twelve sampliers, one of Normandie canvas 
wrought with grene and black silk, like- 
wise a book of parchment containing divers 
and singular patterns to sow on, and lacis 
to embraid and stitchery for the fine 
semes.” 

The English samp cloth was made in 
strips three or four feet long and from 
eight to ten inches wide. The looms were 
very narrow and when two of the strips 
were joined, the “semes” were covered 
with elaborate stitches that changed what 
might have been a blemish into a decora- 


"tion. The samp cloth was either cream or 


white linen, and the work was done with 
the finest silk thread. Each sampler held 
patterns of lace and cut work, with various 
fancy stitches, and some of the finished 
pieces were as beautiful as if they had been 
painted by an artist of taste and skill. 
The greatest production of samplers was 
between 1725 and 1832. During those 
years the tiny pattern cloths grew in size 
and beauty and importance. They were no 
longer mere strips of samp cloth, covered 
with fancy stitches; they became minia- 
ture tapestries that held commentaries on 
the times; they were historical, architec- 
tural and commemorative. The elaborate 
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Courtesy of Henry Wilder Keyes, John Parkinson Keyes, and Francis Keyes, great- 
grandsons of Nancy Parsons and Wilder Pierce and present owners of the sampler 


THIS UNUSUAL SAMPLER, “WROUCHT BY SALLY P. PIERCE IN THE NINTH YEAR OF HER AGE” SHOWS AT THE 
LEFT CERTAIN VITAL STATISTICS OF THE PIERCE FAMILY AND AT THE RICHT SIMILAR STATISTICS OF THE 
PARSONS FAMILY. IN THE CENTER WE FIND NANCY PARSONS AND WILDER PIERCE “UNITED IN THE HOLY 
BONDS OF MATRIMONY” AND BENEATH ARE RECORDED THE BIRTHS OF THEIR FIRST SEVEN CHILDREN, OF 
WHOM SALLY WAS THE SECOND. (FOUR OTHERS WERE BORN AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THIS SAMPLER.) 
DEPARTED MEMBERS OF THE PARSONS AND WILDER FAMILIES ARE DULY MEMORIALIZED BY WEEPING WILLOWS 
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EMBROIDERED SAMPLER MADE BY EMILY TARR. 
MOTHER, A REAL GRANDDAUCHTER, MRS. 


genealogical samplers made early in the 
nineteenth century are as authentic as the 
records of the family Bible. 

When our ancestors came to America, 
they very thriftily brought their samplers 
with them. Those that were first made in 
the New World were plain, both in ma- 
terial and design. The little Pioneer and 
Pilgrim maidens had far more need for 
food and clothing than they had for fancy 
stitchery and lace patterns; the early Amer- 
ican samplers were made on homespun 
cloth and were worked with home-dyed 
wools, They bear neat little rows of 
“hemming stitches” ; prim alphabets, pine 
trees and gravestones! Death by fire and 
tomahawk lurked in forests and settlements, 
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GIVEN BY MISS DAISY ERB IN MEMORY OF HER 
NORRIS ERB OF THE SEMINOLE CHAPTER 
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‘and the small pioneer maidens seem to 
have brooded mournfully upon their own 
early demise. Behind those carefully 
placed stitches can be felt the ache of 
starved childhood and the clutch of a fear 
that never loosened its blighting grip. 

In later years the American Samplers 
changed; they became more cheerful and 
very lovely in color and design. Grave- 
stones and funeral urns gave place to trees, 
lambs, birds, flowers and fruit, homes and 
churches. When the country became more 
thickly settled, the samplers showed maps 
of colonies and states, carefully drawn and 
beautifully worked with the “out-line” 
stitch. In those times the various stitches 
on the samplers had names and these they 
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“THE LAST SUPPER”—LEONARDO DE VINCI. 
BY MRS. SARAH B. LOUNSBERRY, NORTH DAKOTA 


bear until the present time. There was the 
cat, briar, feather and satin stitch, with 
many others. The great variety of stitches 


so impressed the mind of John Taylor in _ 


1640 that he felt a mighty urge to write 
about them. He tells the world that— 


“THERE ARE STITCHES— 


For Tent worke, for 
Raised worke, and laide worke, 
Frost worke and Net worke, 
Most Curious Purles, or— 
Rare Italian cut worke. *e 
Fine Ferne Stitch, Finny we Cree = 
Stitch, New Scotch and ve 
Chain Stitch; 


Brave Bred Stitch, se 


Feather Stitch, 
The Spanish Stitch, = 
Rose-Mary Stitch, 
Mouse Stitch, fy 
The Smarting whip Stitch, 


Courtesy, The Museum, Memorial Continental Hall 


WORKED IN CROSS STITCH BY RHODA MASON IN 1770. PRESENTED 


Back Stitch and the Cross Stitch, 
y That all these are Good, 
We must allow— 
For they are EVERY WHERE, 


In practice now!” 


One of the most highly prized Samplers 
in the United States is the one made by Ann 
Gower, wife of Gov. Endicott. It is in the 
Essex Institute, at Salem, Mass. Experts 
say it was made in England about 1610 and 
brought by Ann Gower to this country in 
1628. The original All-American Sampler 
in the United States is the one made by 
Loara Standish, daughter of Miles Standish. 
This lovely bit of needlework is in Pilgrim 
Hall, Plymouth, Mass. Loara Standish 
lived her brief life between 1623 and 1656. 
She was the first American girl to place an 
aphorism upon her sampler, and to stitch 
her own name upon her samp cloth. With 
infinite care and patience Loara stitched 
the words— 
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He 
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A TYPICAL GENEALOGICAL SAMPLER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


“Lord, Guide my heart that I may do Thy will. 
And fill my heart with such Convenient skill, 
As will Conduce to Virtue void of Shame, 

And I will give the glory .to Thy Name.” 


Then with much dainty skill, she adds: 


“Loara Standish is my name.” 


With the advent of fashion books and 
paper patterns the dainty stitches on samp 
cloths were no longer needed, for “when 


meaning is gone, art and beauty vanish, 
too.” Samplers are no longer made. Those 
that have come down from other days are 
now cherished by collectors and museums, 
because they hold records of beliefs, and 
manners and customs of times that have 
gone. These records are authentic, and 
as a result of their truth, the fragile old 
Samplers are more to be treasured than 
much fine gold. 
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MARIE LOMAS 


PIGEON 


EW tales of the valor and sacrifice of 
American war heroes have captured the 
hearts and imaginations of patriots as 
completely as the story of John Silver, the 
homing pigeon hero of Grand Pre. Through 
his distinguished service he has been ac- 
corded an enviable place in history. 
During the World War pigeons were 
trained to bring back messages from the 
more advanced positions, and it was in this 
service that John Silver performed the out- 
standing feat which won for him the un- 
contested honor of being the ranking hero 
among historic winged messengers. 
Wounded in line of duty, the namesake 
of the en one- rlesged charac ter of 


Courtesy the War Department 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 
has been added to the organization day roll 
call of the Eleventh Signal Corps and a 
memorial, issued officially by the War De- 
partment, has been included in 1 the Con- 
gressional Record. 


* it 


It was in 1918, during the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne drive, that the advancing American 
forces were caught in a terrific barrage 
from the German lines. Airplanes dropped 
shells from above and anti-aircraft guns 
from below sent planes down in flames. 
Heavy artillery boomed and filled the air 
with shells and bursting shrapnel. In the 
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midst of this bombardment an order was 
issued by the commanding officer and John 
Silver was liberated to carry the message 
back to headquarters. 

Released in the face of machine-gun fire, 
he ascended rapidly. It was his duty to fly 
back to the loft at Rampont, a distance of 
40 kilometers, the message tied to his leg. 

Apparently sighting some familiar land- 
mark, John Silver started swiftly toward it 
but the leg to which the message had been 
fastened was caught by a bullet. He 
fluttered for a moment but plunged on 
through the shrapnel-filled air and reached 
his goal twenty-five minutes from the time 
he had been released. 

Upon examination it was found that his 
leg had been amputated and that his breast 
had been pierced by a machine-gun bullet, 
but the message tube, still intact, was hang- 
ing by the ligaments of the torn leg. 

Under expert care John Silver eventually 
recovered, and following the Armistice he 
was taken to Scofield Barracks in Hawaii. 
Here the lieutenant in charge of the homing 
pigeons saw to it that John Silver was 
among the spectators to review all parades 
and maneuvers. 

During one parade, one hundred pigeons 
were turned loose from a truck as they 
passed the reviewing stand. They fluttered 
here and there and finally arose in a spiral 


and headed for their homing headquarters. 
John Silver looked on from his specially 
prepared cage and flapped his wings, as 
interested as any officer reviewing the regi- 
ment. 

This messenger hero of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne died on December 6, 1935, at the 
age of 17 years and 11 months. His re- 
mains have been placed with the army relics 
in Dayton, Ohio. 

Because of the courage and devotion 
to duty displayed by John Silver and his 
will to accomplish his mission although 
wounded, an order was issued after his 
death by the commanding officer of the 
Eleventh Signal Company which declared 
in part: “Hereafter, on each organization 
day of the Eleventh Signal Company this 
order will be read and the name John Silver 
will be added to the roll call. When his 
name is called the senior non-commis- 
sioned officer present will respond, ‘Died 
of wounds received in battle in the service 
of his country.’ ” 

It was during the second session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress that Representa- 
tive Snyder of Pennsylvania called atten- 
tion to the winged member of the signal 
corps and received unanimous consent from 
the House to insert the memorial, issued 
officially by the War Department, in the 
Congressional Record. ; 


MEMORIES 


ESTHER BERGMAN NAREY 


- Dear Lord, while for today 
We give Thee grateful praise 
We thank Thee, too, 


+ 


For other happy days, 
For voices stilled and faces gone, 


But in our hearts kept bright, 


We thank Thee, Lord, 


_ For memories dear 


Courtesy Harris & Ewing 


AMERICA’S HERO COMES HOME. THE CAISSON BEARING THE BODY OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER TO ARLINGTON 


NATIONAL CEMETERY. 


Observance of the Eleventh of November as a 


Armistice 


GENERAL PERSHING MAY BE SEEN MARCHING IN THE REAR 


National Holiday 


Fulfills a Long-Felt Desire 


igh the eleventh, nineteen thirty- 
eight, will mark the addition of still 
another national holiday to the American 
calendar, for on May fourteenth of this year, 
the President signed the bill which sets aside 
Armistice Day for commemoration of our 
heroic dead and “dedication to the cause of 
world peace.” 

Although the final stamp of approval 
comes twenty years after the close of the 
World War, Armistice Day has filled a 
cherished niche in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people since 1918. Indeed, so over- 
whelming was the sentiment for observance 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
that it was already a holiday in forty-four 
of our states, and in three others could be 
thus designated by governor’s proclama- 
tion. 


Mary JANE BRUMLEY 


4 


And, needless to say, the document signed 
by the President on that day of late spring 
is not the first such measure to be intro- 
duced in the halls of Congress. Almost 
from the close of the Great War bills have 
been advanced to set aside November 
eleventh as a day of remembrance, but for 
various reasons none of these were suc- 
cessful. 

Many consider our new national day 
especially fitting, coming just two decades 
after that first mad glad hour. Particu- 
larly is this true in the present critical state 
of world affairs. Any number of interna- 
tional observers can see a direct parallel to 
1914 in this year of grace 1938. All the 
more reason then, say many, that we should 
have a special time to take stock of our role 
of twenty years ago. 
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Sufficient time has elapsed to put the 
agonies of 1914-18 in true perspective. We 
know now that we fought for a dream. 
“And”—to quote from the New York 
Times editorial of last year—‘“that dream 
is not dead. It will not die. . . . We cele- 
brate that dream. We honor the men who 
died for it. We take off our hats, not to the 
battles we won, but to that breathless mo- 
ment when the firing stopped and mud- 
stained fighters, half-incredulous, shaken 
with wonderment, climbed out of the 
trenches, looking toward No Man’s Land, 
where the dead still lay, at their enemies of 
but a moment ago.” 

Small wonder that the Allied troops 
could scarcely believe their ears when the 
firing ceased. They had no way of know- 
ing what the Germans’ own state papers 
now tell us, that as early as August 14, 
1918, the Supreme Military Command 
abandoned all hope of obtaining peace 
through victory and recommended that the 
“All Highest” look about for some neutral 
nation to mediate with the enemy. 

But events moved too quickly for the 
Kaiser and his advisers. Austria made her 
own appeal for peace early in September, 
1918; Bulgaria collapsed and the German 
people took matters into their own hands 
early in November. The Imperial German 
Government could postpone the evil day no 
longer and the Armistice Commission left 
General Headquarters for the French lines 
at noon on November 7th. Arrived there, 
they were “piped in” by a bugler. The 
martial-minded gentlemen could probably 
have done without his tender attentions, for 
he bore the white flag of truce as well as the 
bugle. It was the very end. 

There is drama and humor and pathos in 
the contemporary accounts of that day. 
“In many places,” says one historian, “the 
artillerists joined hands as the final shot 
was fired. Then cheers broke out. The 
American flag was raised by the soldiers 
over the dugouts and guns and at the vari- 
ous headquarters.” For all felt that the 
Americans had turned the tide. Another 
observer says that the shells were counted 
as the time for “cease firing” approached; 
that the infantry were advancing, glancing 
at their watches but consolidating their 
positions; and that the line finally reached 
by the Americans was staked out that after- 


noon. But before this stage of affairs was 
reached, there was much hand-shaking and 
cheering and preparing for luncheon, for 
“the boys were hungry, as they had break- 
fasted early in anticipation of what they 
considered the greatest day in American 
history.” 

And while the men in the field were cele- 
brating as best they could, pandemonium 
broke loose in the Allied capitals. Perhaps 
the joy was all the keener because of the 
false rumors of an armistice which had 
swept over the world a few days before. 
This time there was no bitter disappoint- 
ment to follow—it was really true! 

In Paris, the Municipal Council dis- 
played giant posters bearing the legend: 
“Citizens, victory is here, triumphant vic- 
tory!” In London, the crowds surged to 
Buckingham Palace and upon the appear- 
ance of the late King George V and other 
members of the royal family, twenty thou- 
sand voices lifted in the stirring strains of 
“God Save the King.” 

The news flashed across the seas and, 
although it was still pitch dark in this coun- 
try, Americans piled out into the streets in 
any and all sorts of costumes. Newspaper 
accounts tell us that many New Yorkers had 
been celebrating since the first false reports 
of an armistice. As one man expressed the 
common sentiment of that group, “Well, 
they’re bound to sign sooner or later, and 
I don’t intend to have the good news find 
me asleep.” 

In Washington the Congress of the 
United States was meeting in joint session 
to hear from the President that “the war 
thus comes to an end.” So ended the first 


* Armistice Day. 


After the initial outpouring of joy, 
“everyone seemed to feel that it (Armistice 
Day) should be observed the next year,” 
stated one writer of the time. And so it 
was. President Wilson’s proclamation for 
the occasion pointed the way to thoughtful 
and fitting ceremonies, a formality followed 
again in 1920. In 1921, the solemn anni- 
versary was made all the more memorable 
by the interment of the Unknown Soldier 
in America’s own “sacred ground,” Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 

Everything that a grateful nation, lately 
released from the thrall of a great war, 
could devise in the way of honor and glori- 
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fication was mated out to the ~~ 
Soldier. The whole ceremony was made 
to stand out in even more grandeur and 
solemnity by reason of the fact that Presi- 
dent Harding’s voice, raised in eulogy, was 
heard by one hundred and fifty thousand 
people in Washington, New York, and San 
Francisco. This incredible feat was per- 
formed by means of a transcontinental tele- 
phonic hook-up, with loud speakers set in 
Arlington Cemetery, in Madison Square 
Garden, and in the Civic Auditorium in 
San Francisco. 

Seventeen years have passed in review 
since President Harding spoke from the 
nation’s graveside and the reckless souls 
who prophesied that perhaps some day one 
man might address an audience of a million 
have seen their wildest dreams come true. 


Ava. 
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WO of the poems which we are priv- 

ileged to print in this issue—‘Mem- 
ories” and “November”—both suggest the 
significance of great religious festivals 
which are solemnly celebrated in Novem- 
ber: All Saints, the “Holy Day” which 
comes on the first of the month; and All 
Souls, the “Day of Devotion” which comes 
on the second. Halloween is, in a certain 
sense, the outgrowth of the former, and this 
has come to be popularly regarded as a 
festival of merrymaking, rather than as a 
celebration honoring “All These Thy Saints 
who from their labors rest.” Memorial 
Day, its scope widened to embrace all ven- 
erated dead and not only the soldier dead, 
is in another sense the outgrowth of the 
latter, and it is now in the spring, rather 
than in the fall, that Americans, irrespec- 
tive of creed and region, most — 
decorate graves. 

It is fitting that this should be so. 


> 


All Saints and All 


Radio now carries the Armistice message 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

And so, this year, America will pause, 
briefly, as a nation to honor the boys who 
helped to save the “dream,” resolving 
afresh that it shall be theirs and ours, 
always. 


“The years of peace have been precarious 
—but the democratic ideal remains as 
strong and valiant as it was in 1918—and 
better informed. Here on this continent 
it holds its lines, resolved on peace, but 
resolved, too, not to give way an inch to 
any force, foreign or domestic, that is 
hostile to ‘government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.’ That 
vision has not ‘perished from the earth’ ~~ 
and will not. 7 


it is also fitting that in the prescient autumn 
season, during the period preceding both 
Armistice Day and Thanksgiving Day, that 
we should also commemorate All Saints 
and All Souls. We do not need to do so by 
going to church or visiting a cemetery, by 
offering special prayers or filling tombs 
with flowers, if such acts do not represent 
our own “special way of life and of obedi- 
ence.” We can also do so in our own cham- 
bers and our own closets, provided we do it 
with that sincerity of spirit which comes 
from deep devotion and true reverence. For 
it is when our thoughts are unhurried and 
unharried that the deeds and the ideals of 
the great and glorious army gone before 
us are most clearly revealed; and it is 
when we sit secluded, that the peace of God 
which passes all understanding descends on 
sorrowing to cleanse and heal and make 
them whole again. 
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RIVING along the main street in New 
Iberia, the traveler little suspects that 
to a modest dwelling on this thoroughfare 
in the Teche Town he loved, there have 
come back eight of the handsome paintings 
of Joseph Jefferson, the great American 
actor. That he was an artist with the brush 
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J oseph of the Teche 


as well as on the stage is scarcely known 
to the public, yet connoisseurs of art de- 
clare Jefferson’s paintings to be superb. 
Some of them represent familiar scenes in 
the lovely Teche country where pastoral 
beauty and charm are abundant and in 
which Jefferson sought solace during the 
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dark days after the death of his first wife. 
Jefferson first appeared on the stage 


__ when he was three years old. In his intro- 


ductory remarks during a performance at 
the Washington Theater in 1833, Thomas 
D. Rice, the original Jim Crow, said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I’d have you to 
know I’se got a little darkey here to jump 
Jim Crow!” Out of the large carpet bag 
he was holding, jumped a small negro boy, 
a saucy and engaging little character, des- 
tined to be one of America’s greatest actors, 
Joseph Jefferson. 

Born of good and worthy stock, Jefferson 
represented the fourth generation of actors 
in his family and the strains of histrionic 
ability have persisted in his descendants to 
the present day. 

On his return with his father from the 
Mexican War, he began a theatrical en- 
gagement at Chanfran’s National Theater, 
where he met a bright English girl, named 
Margaret Clements Lockyear, and married 
her. They were very happy and he rose 
steadily to outstanding success in his pro- 
fession. He played in Laura Keene’s fine 
theater in New York City and later he and 
E. H. Southern made a great hit in Asa 
Trenchard and Lord Dundreary in Our 
American Cousin. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Mrs. 
Jefferson passed away and the heartsick 
actor wandered over the world in search 
of solace. He came to the Teche country 
and visited friends he had made during 
his appearance in New Orleans and other 
cities in Louisiana. Through his friend, 
Mr. James A. Lee, a druggist in New Iberia, 
whose home he frequented, Jefferson bought 
Orange Island from Mr. James Fitz Miller. 
At that time the island was covered by a 
grove of orange trees bearing great quan- 
tities of delicious fruit called Louisiana 
Sweets. Some time later when the orange 
grove was destroyed by a sudden freeze, 
the name became Jefferson Island and to- 
day it is the location of one of the greatest 
salt mines in the world. 

On a lovely hill, which was in reality 
the summit of the salt dome, Jefferson built 
a magnificent home which still stands. 
George Francis was the architect and the 
home is a tribute to his skill not only as a 
builder but also as a successful wrestler 
with problems of transportation. The 
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materials were brought up the Teche in 
boats and from New Iberia, they were 
transported by ox-cart over twelve miles 
of almost impassable roads to the island. 
There were fine and finished woods from 
distant countries, exquisitely carved mantel- 
pieces of pure white marble and of rose- 
wood from Spanish Castles and French 
Palaces—gifts from persons of nobility to 
the stage favorite. 

A distinctive feature of the structure is 
the large cupola which rises from the center 
of the building. It contains a large room 
which Jefferson used as his studio and 
which commanded exquisite views of the 
country-side. 

For many years Jefferson spent the in- 
tervals between theatrical seasons in this 
charming place. To this home he had 
brought his second wife, Miss Sarah War- 
ren, a distant cousin. For the fine sons of 
both of Jefferson’s marriages, this spot be- 
came a veritable Paradise for children. 
Jefferson was aware of the presence of salt 
on the island but he would not allow the 
natural loveliness about him to be disturbed 
for industrial profits. He was distressed 
at the apparent neglect by the people in this 
part of the country of their animals and the 
out-of-door creatures. So he caused struc- 
tures of all kinds and sizes to be built and 
suitably placed for the protection of na- 
ture’s children. He heartily enjoyed fish- 
ing in the beautiful waters surrounding his 
kingdom, Jefferson Island. 

Jefferson was deeply conscious of the 
beauty all about him and in his studio he 
preserved upon canvas some of the lovely 
scenes which spread out below him. The 
style is broad and admirable in every way. 
There is about each scene an atmosphere 
a feeling of having been out of doors and 
one must see for himself these treasures 
in American art to grasp their splendid 
realism. 

One is impressed with the feeling that 
the artist has enjoyed the confidences of 
nature, of the atmosphere, of the sky with 
its drifting clouds; or the shining sun and 
of living animals that enjoy their kind of 
life. There is marked individuality about 
these productions and Louisiana is proud 
that the author at one time made his home 
in this state. 

George W. Cable, in his letters to his 
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JEFFERSON'S HOME ON ORANGE ISLAND 


daughter Lucy, gives some of his delightful 
impressions of Jefferson. On October 28, 
1883, he wrote from New York, “I was 
invited, I say, by him to go and hear 
Joseph Jefferson play The Cricket on the 
Hearth. 1 did so and if there is anything 
wrong in that—no, I'll not put it that way. 
If it isn’t pure and sweet and refreshing 
and proper a diversion as spending the 
same length of time over a pretty, sweet, 
and good story book, then I’m a dunce,—— 

“Well, I’ve neither time nor paper left to 
tell you how lovely—how lovely—Jefferson 
is in the play. I feel this morning as if I 
had had a bath in pure, cool water. I thank 
God for the pleasure | have had—now let 
me see if I cannot make some feeble return 
for it before the rising sun goes down.” 

The following occurred in a letter written 
a week later: 

“It was a delightful affair. All nice 
people. Had some delightful chats with 
Jefferson, who can talk about a great many 
things and always with taste and sweet mod- 
esty. Yet when he closes his mouth, it 
comes together with a firmness up and down 


and a sweetness across that is pretty to see. 
His eyes and brows do the same thing at 
the same time. Wish you could see it. He 
invariably refuses all kinds of alcoholic 
drink with gentle firmness—a laugh in his 
eye and a self-command in his lower jaw. 
Coffee seems to be the outer limit of in- 
dulgence. He delights to talk about paint- 
ing which he distinctly believes in and 


. works hard on whenever he is not in the 


theatrical season.” 

Surrounded by autographed programs 
and handbills announcing the great stage 
attractions of a century ago, autographed 
pictures of supporting theater stars, fa- 
miliar representations of the dearly loved 
Rip Van Winkle, stage properties and rich 
costume accessories and in full view of the 
paintings of the Teche Country, Charles 
Jefferson sits and sketches skillfully while 
his younger brother, Joseph, breathlessly 
completes his dramatic reading of My First 
Cigar. Thus through his two great-grand- 
children, lives on the spirit of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, the great American actor, the 
Painter of the Teche. 
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ul ag KING’S College student, lately come 


from the West Indies, stood on a table 
in the “Fields” and spoke words which 
electrified the crowd. His two comrades— 
one from Virginia, the other born and bred 
in New York—having prevailed upon him 
to speak, now listened with pride. 

“It is war!” Scores of three-cornered 
hats were tossed into the air as though swept 
there by the force of the words. “It is 
the battle-field or slavery!” 

It was strange that one so young should 
have such power to stir emotions—this 
small, frail figure, foppishly dressed in 
green broadcloth, with lace-trimmed shirt 
and light, curly hair tied with a black rib- 
bon. Something within him gave to his 
prophetic words the ring of truth, when he 
spoke of what was to be “when the waves 
of rebellion, sparkling with fire, had washed 
back to the shores of England the wrecks 
of her power, her wealth, and her glory!” 

The Virginian watched curiously a small 
group of men who held themselves aloof 
from the crowd. He recognized John Jay, 
George Clinton, William Livingston, and 
several others. Another, an elderly gentle- 
man, muffled to the ears in an enormous 
stock, who seemed anxious to escape recog- 
nition, could be none other than Dr. Myles 
Cooper. President of King’s College. The 
Doctor did not lack courage, if he dared 
to attend this meeting. 

The Virginian, who wrote a fair, clerkly 
hand, had found extra-curriculum employ- 
ment with Governor Tryon at Fort George. 
The day following the meeting in the 
“Fields” he called, as usual, at Governor’s 
House. Letters must be written and docu- 
ments drafted and filed. Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Colden had asked that the young man, 
though a personal employee of the Gov- 
ernor, who paid his salary from his own 
pocket, should be available for service dur- 
ing his Excellency’s absence in England. 

“I wish that our Governor had chosen 
some other time to absent himself from the 
colony,” remarked Mr. Colden pettishly. 
a lack the authority to deal with these 
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rebels as I would like. Between the sedi- 
tious talk of hot-headed collegians like this 
young West Indian, who wants bloodshed, 
and the blatant intolerance of royalists like 
Dr. Cooper, I’m ever in a pickle.” 

Mr. Fanning, the Secretary, looked at 
him shrewdly. “You draw the Governor's 
pay, sir,” he said. “The laborer should be 
worthy of his hire.” 

“I am nearing ninety years of age,” said 
Mr. Colden. “I am too old for violence.” 

“Perhaps you misjudge the young man,” 
said Mr. Fanning, after a pause. “He might 
be excused, on the score of his youth, an 
excess of mistaken patriotism. In my opin- 
ion, the boy is a genius. I told Dr. Cooper 
as much.” 

“And what did he say to that?” 

“The Doctor is, as you observed, intoler- 
ant,” admitted Mr. Fanning. “He charac- 
terized our friend as an infernal young pest 
and declared that he ought to be caned.” 

But Dr. Cooper was afraid of his star 
pupil. He knew that he was no match for 
the boy in argument. Had he been more 
sure of himself, he would have reprimanded 
the young man publicly for making of 
King’s College a hot-bed of rebellion. He 
studiously avoided a verbal controversy, 
but his pen was not idle. He kept Riving- 
ton and Hugh Gaine, the printers, busy 
turning out broadsides. Upon the appear- 
ance of his “American Querist, or Some 
Questions Propounded Relative to the Pres- 
ent Dispute between Great Britain and Her 
American Colonies”, the Sons of Liberty 
became enraged and many demanded dras- 
tic action. 

The three students, though hailing from 
such widely different sections of the globe, 
had become great friends and were always 
together. On the 10th of May, 1775, they 
were taking an evening stroll in the grounds 
of King’s. As usual, they were discussing 
politics—or, rather, the West Indian was 
declaiming and his companions agreeing, 
in monosyllables. The Governor was sup- 
“or »d to be somewhere at sea, en route from 

gland, That same day, though New York 
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had not, of course, had the news, Fort Ti- 
conderoga had fallen before the colonials, 
led by Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold. 

Suddenly the young man stopped talking 
to listen. From Broadway there came a 
dull murmur, growing steadily in volume. 
It did not take long for the three young 
men to realize its purport. 

“The Sons of Liberty are up over some- 
thing!” exclaimed the New Yorker, whose 
name was Robert Troup. 

“Good Lord!” cried the West Indian. 
“They must be coming for Dr. Cooper!} 
The three raced for President’s House, 
which they reached just as the mob turned 
into the college grounds. 

“Cut around to the back and get the 
Doctor out!” shouted the West Indian. “I 
can make a speech and hold them off!” 

Troup obeyed. The Virginian remained 
with his friend, to bear a hand if necessary. 
If noise were any indication, the mob was 
in a dangerous mood. It seemed to him, 
later, that he had never witnessed a more 
thrilling spectacle than that of the young 
West Indian holding in check the mob, by 
the sheer power of his eloquence, from the 
steps of President’s House. It was a clear 
evening, and the rays of the moon illumi- 
nated his pale, boyish face. Shadows 
danced in the flickering glare of torches 
on the white pillars of the house. The lad’s 
voice, though not strong, had a queer mag- 
netic quality and carried well. His charm 
and sincerity always compelled attention. 

But this night the mob was impatient. 
Hardly had he commenced to speak, when 
a drawling voice interrupted. “We're al- 
ways glad to hear you talk, youngster,” it 
said, “but make it short! 
Cooper!” 

“The time is never too short,” declaimed 
the ‘orator, “for men to take counsel be- 
fore acting. I have urged armed resistance 
to oppression and I have contended that 
free men owe no respect to a bigoted and 
tyrannical sovereign, but . . . 

A window was thrust open behind him 
and the face of Dr. Cooper appeared, aflame 
with anger. 

“Pay no attention to that young hot- 
head!” he bawled. “He'd make you be- 
lieve that black was white!” 

Someone seized the angry pedagogue 
from the rear and drew him forcibly away 


We want’ 


from the window, which went down with 
a bang. The speaker shrugged. There was 
no aieten the mob now. Determined fig- 
ures in homespun surged past him and bat- 
tered at the front door. The Virginian ran 
to the back, where he found Troup with 
the Doctor, who was now thoroughly fright- 
ened and willing to listen to reason. Be- 
tween them, they got him away through 
the garden and to the river-bank, where 
Mr. Stuyvesant took him into his house and 
kept him overnight. In the morning Mr. 
Stuyvesant’s gardener, in a row-boat, fer- 
ried the much-chastened President of King’s 
College out to Captain Montague’s ship- 
of-war, the Kingfisher, lying at anchor in 
the harbor. 

The three friends came to the shore to 
see him off. The good Doctor regarded 
the young West Indian sourly. 

“Mr. Troup tells me,” he said, “that I 
owe my escape to you. I thank you for 
that and regret I misunderstood your inten- 
tions last night. But,” he added grimly, 
“I still consider you a young hot-head!” 

The young man laughed. “We are both 
hot-heads, I fear, sir,” he said. “The dif- 
ference between us is that I can afford to 
be one, while you can’t. Your outburst last 
night might have cost you your life.” 

“You are right!” grumbled the Doctor, 
“Young as you are, you could always best 
me in an argument. But I warn you that 
you are headed for disaster!” 

“Don’t worry about me, sir!” returned 
the young man. “The climate here seems 
to agree with me splendidly, but I fear 
that it may prove unhealthy for you.” 

There was actually a twinkle in Dr. 
Cooper’s eye as he stepped into the skiff. 
For the first time since he had known him, 
the Virginian thought, the Doctor seemed 
really mellowed. 

“If it is any satisfaction to you to know 
it, young man,” he said, “you have won 
your last argument with me. I shall not 
return to America.” 

Dr. Cooper never did return, but it did 
not matter. The young men of New York 
were too busy with other affairs for the next 
few years to care whether school kept or 
not. The old hot-head was soon forgotten, 
but not so young Alexander Hamilton, des- 
tined to become the greatest American of 
his time. 
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The following article on Lexington, Kentuc 
to “ 


N those memorable and long-gone days 
of 1775 when our forefathers along the 
Atlantic seaboard defied the oppression of 
the British and began their struggle for 
independence, another movement was un- 
der way in the interior of the land to open 
up the wilderness and carry the white man ’s 
civilization into the “country of Kentucke.” 
Though means of communication were 
poor, the pioneers who pushed forward into 
the canebrakes of Kentucky were eventually 
informed of the conflict in New England 
and it is indicative of the type of men they 
were that one of their first settlements in 
the newly explored country should be given 
the name of Lexington and so stand “as the 
first monument to the first dead of the 
Revolution.” 

From old books and documents on file in 
the present city of Lexington, Kentucky, the 
story of that city’s beginnings may be 
drawn. After Daniel Boone and his hardy 
companions opened up the Wilderness 
Road, settlers began to trickle into Kentucky 
from North Carolina and Virginia; most of 
these stopped at Harrodsburg, eager to take 
refuge from the Indians behind the high 
stockade which Captain John Harrod was 
building around his settlement. From this 
settlement of Harrodsburg occasional scout- 
ing parties went out to survey the surround- 
ing countryside and it was one of these 
which selected the site for and gave a name 
to Lexington. 

It was June of 1775. The Battle of Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, had been fought fifty 
days before but word of it had just reached 
the lonely wilderness outpost. Seated on 
logs and buffalo skins around a camp fire, 
the scouting party from Harrodsburg talked 
of the battle, guessed at what the outcome 
of such revolt might be. All their loyalties 
were with the brave men who had pledged 
their very lives to a fight for freedom from 
oppression, and none knew better than they 
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, is the first in a series of articles which will be devoted 
iving Memorials” 


how sweet was freedom but what courage 
was necessary to walk with death both day 
and night in order to secure it. They looked 
around them at the stretch of peaceful coun- 
tryside which they had chosen as site for a 
town, an expanse of verdant acres destined 
to fulfill, in triple measure, all they prom- 
ised of fertility. What better name could 
they find for this settlement in virgin soil 
than Lexington? It was John Maxwell who 
made the suggestion and none demurred; 
their brave hearts were fired with admira- 
tion for the Colonists and they welcomed an 
opportunity to show proof of their loyalty. 

Afthough this first scouting party built a 
cabin on the site they did not long remain 
in the new settlement. Threatened Indian 
raids led them to abandon their cabin and 
return to the security of Harrodsburg and 
its high stockade. Four years afterward, in 
April of 1779, Colonel Robert Patterson 
and twenty-five men came to the site and 
built thereon a log fort. This, a long-dead 
historian assures us, was “the first white 
man’s residence on the beautiful region 
which now surrounds the city of Lexing- 
ton.” The second settlers were strong 
enough in number to withstand occasional 
Indian raids and gradually newcomers 
swelled the city’s original population. In 
1789, just ten years after Colonel Patterson 
and his party reached the site, a resident of 
Lexington wrote: 

“It is astonishing how fast this town 
improves—it is by far the largest in the 
district and it is expected the immigration 
this fall will be greater than ever—report 
says there are seventy families now on their 
way to Kentucky 

Improvement of the Wilderness Road and 
its opening for wagon traffic in 1796 so fur- 
thered the growth of Lexington that soon 
it was termed the “Athens of the West” and 
in 1815 a writer expressed his belief that 
“This town—promises to be the great in- 
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land city of the Western World.” That the 
latter prophecy was not fulfilled is due to 
the fact that, in 1815, the great expansion 
of the country across plains and mountains 
to the Pacific could not be foreseen. When 
cities more favorably located and with 
greater resources developed, Lexington re- 
linquished her claim to supremacy in the 
West but never has she forgotten her proud 
history nor been supplanted as a leader in 
education, religion and that culture which 
has tolerance and hospitality as its bright- 
est flowering. 

There is much to delight one in the early 
history of Lexington. When the city was 
eight years old, in 1787, John Bradford set 
up there Kentucky’s first printing shop 
which published the “Kentucky Gazette.” 
He engaged post-riders to distribute the 
papers in outlying sections and to bring in 
news from various points, and to his office 
came newspapers from New York and Phil- 
adelphia which were read aloud to the 
eager populace gathered before the “Ga- 
zette’s” door. The first regular stage coach 
line in Kentucky was started in Lexington 
in August, 1803, by one John Kennedy; 


prior to its inauguration overland transpor- 
tation in the state had been limited to 
horseback or the perils of wagon travel and 
to the residents of the Bluegrass it seemed 
a fine thing to have a stage coach traveling, 
on one day every week, over the forty-seven 
miles from Lexington through Winchester 
and Mt. Sterling to the Olympian Springs 
resort in Montgomery county. A little later 
in the same year Kennedy, in partnership 
with Wm. Dailey, started a second line be- 
tween Lexington and Frankfort, with two 
trips scheduled every week. 

The opening up of stage coach transpor- 
tation in Lexington and vicinity aided, in 
inestimable measure, the development of 
the section and contributed to the state’s 
history what is perhaps its most picturesque 
chapter to date. To accommodate the trav- 
elers who tore through the country on lurch- 
ing coaches, inns were built at regular 
intervals along the route. The first inns 
were little more than log cabins but they 
were speedily expanded or replaced with 
more commodious quarters. A few of these 
nineteenth century “Travelers’ Rests” still 
stand today or a modern hotel marks their 
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site. In Lexington, the best known tavern 
was Postlethewaits’, established around 
1800; it was enlarged to meet increasing 
needs, was burned in 1820, rebuilt, and 
burned again in 1879. Because its new 
walls seemed literally to rise out of the 
ashes, like the bird of mythology, the Inn 
was renamed Phoenix in 1879 and the pop- 
ular Phoenix Hotel of today marks the site 
of the old Postlethewaits and is still a com- 
fort and a joy to the traveling public. 

In 1817 a stage line from Louisville to 
Wheeling, passing through Lexington, was 
inaugurated and this promised travelers con- 
nection with coaches for the east which ran 
from Wheeling to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. A stage line to carry the United 
States mail was also opened from Lexing- 
ton to Cincinnati; on the road coaches took 
the right of way before all other vehicles 
and the mail coaches especially made a 
show of their speed and importance. The 
driver, to clear the road ahead of him, 
would play notes on his cherished horn that 
could be sung: “Clear the road for we are 
coming, Do not delay the U. S. Mail.” 

People of great wealth and importance in 
that day traveled the stage routes in their 
private coaches. General Andrew Jackson, 
driven in his own coach by his “faithful 
Albert.” made the trip back and forth from 
Washington to Nashville via Lexington; it 
took exactly one month to go from the 
“Hermitage” to the nation’s capital and, 
from accounts such as that of a backwoods 
settler who chanced to see the General en 
route, he made an impressive picture: “I 
saw General Jackson once riding in the 
elegantest carriage that ever mortal man 
sot his eyes on—with glass winders to it 
like a house and sort o’ silk curtings. The 
harness was mounted with silver; it was 
drawed by four black nags, and drove by 
a mighty likely nigger boy.” Henry Clay, 
whose home “Ashland” was in suburban 
Lexington, also traveled by private coach to 
Washington and such great men as Presi- 
dent Monroe, General LaFayette, William 
Henry Harrison, Isaac Shelby, Daniel Web- 
ster and Generals Grant, Bragg and Kirby 
Smith used the stage lines and enjoyed the 
comforts of Postlethewaits’ tavern. 
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In the era before named streets and num- 
bered houses made it easy to locate taverns 
or shops, Lexington and environs resem- 
bled, more nearly than it had before or has 
since, the English countryside because pro- 
prietors of inns and stores relied upon the 
English custom of a swinging sign to attract 
the attention of travelers and customers. 
There was keen competition in devising 
these signs and taverns lent an old-world 
note to their street scenes by gayly deco- 
rated signboards lettered “Cross Keys,” 
“Don’t Give Up the Ship,” “Sheaf of 
Wheat,” “Indian Queen,” “Free and Easy,” 
and “Green Tree.” Inns throughout the 
state were likewise named, and in a few 
instances the old title has outlived the 
years; a tea shop, the “Green Tree Inn,” 
flourishes in Lexington today and on the 
Lexington-Louisville road the “Cross Keys” 
Tavern is still in operation on the original 
sites although the spreading, white pillared 
colonial house of the nineteenth century was 
destroyed by fire in 1934. 

In 1832 a traveler through Lexington re- 
ported that “The facilities for traveling are 
abundant” since “numerous stage lines run 
in the summer from Lexington, as a center, 
in every direction, to Nashville, Cumber- 
land Gap, and the Southern States; to 
Louisville, Cincinnati and Maysville.” Sep- 
tember was considered the best month for 
travel by stage, as roads were worn smooth 
of ruts by then and there was little rain. 
Today, one hundred six years later, the 
visitor to Kentucky will travel over wide, 
hard-surfaced roads which replace the stage 
routes of yesterday; he will find good trav- 
eling in any month; will delight in the 
historic charm of a state which took its 
beginnings in the first years of our coun- 
try’s independence and has contributed 
much to the life and progress of our democ- 
racy; he will, when he visits Lexington and 
feels the throb of that city which is the 
heart of the Bluegrass, find his own heart 
throbbing likewise at thought of the pio- 
neers who, in their westward trek, paused 
here to found a settlement as an enduring 
monument “to the first dead” of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 
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Continuing our series of old correspondence, the editor takes pleasure in presenting this interesting 
deed given by Philip, an Indian Chief, to John Bradley, et als. 


O All Persons To Whom these Presents 

Shall Come Greeting Know ie that I 
Philip an Indian A native of America now 
resident in upper Coos & chief thereof, for 
& in consideration of the sum hereafter 
named for which I have received security 
to my full satisfaction of Thomas Eames 
of Northumberland in the county of Graf- 
ton & state of New Hampshire his associates 
namely John Bradley & Jonathan Eastman 
of Concord, county of Rockingham & Na- 
than Hoit of Moultonborough in the county 
of Strafford all in the state of New Hamp- 
shire Esqss. all my peculiar friends. I this 
day have given, bargained, sold released 
conveyed & confirmed & by these presents 
do give grant, bargain, sell, convey & con- 
firm to them the said Thomas, John, Jona- 
than & Nathan, their heirs & assigns forever 
All that tract or parcel of land & waters sit- 
uate within the following boundaries viz; 
beginning on the east side of Conneettee- 
cook now called Connecticut river at the 
mouth of Ammonoosuck river, then up said 
Ammunoosuck river to the head pond 
to the carrying place then across the 
carrying place to a small pond on the 
head of Peumpelussuck or dead river, 
then down said river to Andrewscoggin 
river, then up Andrewscoggin river to 
the lake Umbagogg including all the waters 
of said lake & islands, from said lake up 


eae to Allogumanabogogg lake, - 


including all the waters & islands in said 
lake—then up said Andrewscoggin river to 
Molleychungomuck lake thence along the 
easterly side of said lake to the outlet of 
Mooselukmegantick, then up said river to 
said lake Mooseluckmegantick including all 
the waters & islands thereof, then across the 
carrying place Quasuktecuck, thence down 
said river till it empties into Awsisgowas- 
suck river, then up said river to Palmacni- 
nanabagogg lake, including all the water & 
island thereof, thence up Awsisgowassuck 
river to the carrying place that leads into 
Awseecunticook river or St. Frances river, 
thence down said river till it falls into the 
branch which empties from Lake Mansloo- 


bagogg, including all the waters & islands 
thereof from thence up Nassskeecoowangg 
a small river to the head thereof—then 
across the carrying place to the head of 
Nulheagawnuuck then down said river to 
Conneeteecook or Connecticut river then 
down said river including all the islands 
thereof to the mouth of Ammunoosuck river 
the place began at, agreeably to a plan | 
have this day given to them their heirs & 
assigns forever with the following condi- 
tions & reservations—namely that I re- 
serve free liberty to hunt all sorts of wild 
game on any of forgoing territories and 
taking fish in any of the waters thereof 
for myself my heirs & sucksessors & all 
indian tribes forever, all liberty of plant- 
ing four bushels of corn & beans & this 
my trusty friend, Thomas having given me 
securtity to furnish me & my squaw with 
provisions & suitable clothing which I have 
accepted in full, I have for myself & in be- 
half of all Indians who hunted on, or in- 
habited any of the foregoing lands or 
waters, forever quitclaimed & sold as afore- 
said to them the said Thomas John & Jona- 
than & Nathan as a good estate in fee simple, 
and do covenant with them that myself & my 
ancient fathers forever & at all times have 
been in possession of the above described 
premises & at all I have a good right to & 
will warrant & defend the same to them 
the said Thomas, John, Jonathan & 
Nathan their heirs & assigns forever against 
the claims of all or any persons whatever. 
In witness thereof, | have hereunto set my 
hand and seal’ & signeture this twenty 
eighth day of June 1796. 


Signed, sealed & old 


in presence of 


Ely Buel 


mark 
Jeremh. Eames 


Messett 
mark 


Molley 
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his Grafton, s.s. Nov” 22d. 1796 
Mooseleck at Sussop Received recorded & examined, 
Attest John Rogers Regr. 2! 
State of New Hampshire, Grafton, ss, June 
30th, 1796. State of New Hampshire 


Personally appeared Philip Indian Chief, Coos County Registry of Deeds July 23, 
Molley Messett & Mooselick & acknowl- 4-00 P. M. 1926 

_ edged the foregoing instrument by them re- A true, correct and complete copy of 
spectively subscribed to be their voluntary Yecord in volume 1, page 322, of Coos 
act & deed. Record copied from Grafton County. 


Before me, Jerh. Eames, Attest; 


Justice Peace tubs Register. 
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Indian Summer November 
BEULAH WYATT PHILLIPS NANITA MAC DONELL BALCOM 
re 
Sweet summer bid us an abrupt adieu,— ~ The frost has felled the marigolds, 
But for another farewell kiss she yearned, Melted taper, blackened stem; 
So after leaving us, she soon returned, ae Gone is that swift radiance 
Her loyalty and love to pledge anew. 7 si : That lit the store of them. ae 
A garish gown she wears, of varied hue-— 
As leaves which have to flaming colors turned: Clusters of chrysanthemums, 
The memory of her loveliness which burned . The tired garden’s pride, 


In dull quiescence, flares at the review. aon Hold undefeated sovereignty —— 


aa Where regal asters died. foe 
Dame nature was quite lavish in the share vr ¥ 


Of charms which on sweet summer she bestowed: In waiting tree there is no breath 
Of gay sunbeams she made her golden hair, But whispers softly, “That which 


And with bright smiles her lovely face o’erglowed: dies 
Now Autumn haze augments her beauty rare, Is one with me, for life and death 
While her dear eyes with pearly drops are flowed. Are One—in Paradise.” 


4 
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Kay HUNTLEY 
Illustrations by Carolyn and Eleanor Browning } 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


N HIS return to Greenland from a new land * 

in the west, Leif, the son of Eric the Red of 
the Hall of Brattahlid, saves a group of persons 
shipwrecked on a reef. 

The tale is told by Sigrid, one of those rescued, 
who is later lured into danger by The Hawk and 
saved by her sister Gudrid, the fairest maiden in 
Greenland. Leif, who is in love with Gudrid, is 
led to believe that she, rather than Sigrid, has 
been meeting The Hawk, and has therefore be- 
trayed his love. 

In order to protect Gudrid from the evil tale, 
Thorstein, one of Leif’s brothers, weds her. At the 
betrothal feast, Thorvald, Leif’s other brother, an- 
nounces his intention to sail to the Vineland which 
Leif discovered to make further explorations. His 
boat returns to Greenland, but without him. 
Thorvald has died in the Western Land and has 
been buried there. Gudrid and Thorstein depart 
for Vineland to bring the body back to Brattahlid, 
in order that it may rest in consecrated ground. 


hhing toss 


A stormy summer follows the departure of 
Gudrid and Thorstein, and during the summer 
Thorbiorn Vifilsson, Gudrid’s father, dies. Leif 
takes Sigrid, Siegfred, and Harald to Brattahlid 
to live. Gudrid returns the following spring. 

Thorstein and Gudrid were unsuccessful on the 
sea during the summer, and they reached the 
shores of a Viking settlement in northern Green- 
land late in the autumn. Thorstein died of the 
plague that winter and in the spring Gudrid sailed 
back to Brattahlid. As a widow, she takes up her 
life once more with Sigrid and Siegfred, and Leif 
endeavors to find again the old path of understand- 
ing between Gudrid and himself. 

Traders from Norway and Iceland come late the 
following autumn, and Karlsefni, one of the cap- 
tains, falls in love with Gudrid, and she with him, 
They remain during the winter, for it is too late 
to return over the water. Happiness is now upon 
Gudrid’s face, and this is attributed to the power 
of the Viking Cross which she again wears out- 
side her dress. 
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XII 


_ 6S7IVELL me more of this Western Land— 


this Vineland the Good,” Karlsefni 
would beg of Gudrid as the five of us 
walked together before the coming of the 
snows. 

With one accord Siegfred, Harald and I 
would add our pleas to his. 

Then Gudrid would seek out a mossy 
rock and seat herself thereon, continuing 
her spinning as she spoke of Vineland. All 
the Greenland voyages she recounted, that 
of Bjarni, of Leif, and of Thorvald. And 
she told also of the voyage she had made 
with her husband, Thorstein—the voyage 
which had failed. No details did she omit, 


_ while her way of speaking was such that as 
we listened, our eyes lifted from the waves 


to the clouds on the far horizon, and it 
seemed that we saw pictured there the very 
hills and dales of the distant sea-swept land. 

There was light in Gudrid’s eyes and a 
joy in her voice that seemed like unto sing- 
ing, until Karlsefni was fain to say, “Verily, 
Gudrid, I believe thou hast seen this Vine- 
land.” 

But Gudrid scarce seemed to heed the in- 
terruption as she continued weaving the 
thread of her story and the thread from the 
sheep’s wool at one and the same time. 

One day after she had talked about Vine- 
land thus, until she had told all that was 
known of that Western Land, we came out 
from the shelter of the rock near the top of 
a cliff where we had been sitting listening 
to her. Here the winds were mighty and 
sweeping, so that to escape them I lay down 
in a little moss-covered hollow to catch my 
breath. Above my soft bed rushed the 
winds then, but I was cradled out of their 
reach, and also, though I did not plan it 
thus, out of sight of Gudrid and her com- 
panion. The two were standing not far 
beyond me on the highest point of the cliff, 
the wind whipping their cloaks behind 
them, and blowing their words in my direc- 
tion. 

Then the wind lessened, and Karlsefni 
seeing Siegfred and Harald in the distance 
descending the rocks toward some birds’ 
nests, must have believed I was with them, 
for his voice changed until it was low and 
tender like that of a bird when it woos its 
mate. 
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“Gudrid ...” he said, and hesitated. 
Then again he spoke, “Gudrid, there is 
somewhat I would ask of thee. Yet am I, 
who had not hitherto known the meaning 
of the word ‘fear,’ fearful of speaking. For 
with the words I wish to say do I hazard all 
my fate.” 

“Fear is a word I would not have thee 
learn,” answered Gudrid. “Nor does it go 
with thy name.” 

“Then do I hazard all and say, wilt thou 
go with me to this Vineland, and show me 
the wonders of which thou hast told me? 
For I have heard the story from many since 
I came to Greenland, and always it is a 
brave one. Yet only when thy voice speaks 
of that country do I know the lure of it 
great upon me, and feel that straightway 
must I sail to its shores. 

“Many are the lands to which I have 
sailed, and varied the roads along which I 
have wandered, yet I would fain follow this 
new, path which thy words have opened 
before me. I would go and explore this 
strange land, which few Vikings have yet 
seen. Aye, Gudrid, I would do more than 
explore this land—I would dwell there for- 
ever. Yet when I think of this Vineland 
the Good, I think ever of thee, Gudrid. And 
when I consider dwelling in that place, then 
think I always of thee and the home we two 
might know in this Vineland. 

“T have seen many maidens in many 
lands, yet I have wooed none. Nor thought 
I ever to do so, but to take dutifully some 
day that woman whom my Iceland kinsmen 
might choose for me. 

“Now I know that never again shall I 
think thusly. For now I seek only that one 
of my own choosing, that one which the 
falcon brought on his wings from the 
heavens, one shining as the sun itself, with 
the blue of the skies enfolding her. Gudrid, 
I would choose that one only. Now answer 
and tell me whether my hope of the sun is 
in vain?” 

Gudrid stood still with her hands folded 
in front of her, and for several minutes she 
made no answer but looked out over the 
sea. Then she spoke, but her voice was so 


low that I scarce heard it, yet was it vibrant 
with feeling. 

“Karlsefni, before I give thee an answer, 
let me say this. When my eyes fell upon 
thee I knew thee for a great man and my 
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heart sought thee out. If I speak thus freely — 


it is because I am no longer a maid but a 
woman grown, and one who has seen much 
of life and has known trouble. Yet all that 
has happened to me now seems but as blown 
spindrift from the sea, and as a fog that has 
passed before the coming of a fair day.” 

Then a great silence fell upon the place, 
and I knew that even though unwittingly I 
had heard words that were not intended for 
my ears, that now should the cliff hold but 
two people. So without lifting my eyes, I 
crept forth silently from my nest, and stole 
like the swift fox over the mosses after my 
brother and Harald, and when I caught up 
with them, I said naught of what I had 
heard. 

Only when I was far distant did I look 
back once more upon the cliff, and there 
the two I had left were still standing, out- 
lined against the sun and the sea. The 
winds had risen once more and were sweep- 
ing over them, and the two cloaks, the blue 
and the green, lifted from their shoulders 
like bright wings, so that for a moment I 
knew a childish fantasy and half expected 
I should see these two flying across the sky 
as I had once seen the Valkyries on their 
galloping steeds. 

My heart was singing its own song, a 
song of gladness that Gudrid should at last 
depart for this Vineland of which I knew 
she had ever dreamed. Nor did I think of 
being sorrowful at the thought that she 
should leave me again, nor did I wonder at 
what should be my own fate. It was well 
now and fitting, for Karlsefni and Gudrid 
knew a kinship of spirit, and from the first 


I had known that about them had an in-. 


visible chain been thrown, a chain that was 
tautening now toward the last link. 

After that hour on the cliff, Karlsefni and 
Gudrid seemed to speak but seldom to each 
other, and their words were few. Then I 
realized that words were no longer neces- 
sary between them, that they spoke now in 
their hearts, and speaking thus set them 
apart and isolated from others in whose 
company they might be. It seemed strange 
to me that all who saw them did not mark 
this thing, yet none said aught to me con- 
cerning it. 

Later did I learn that Gudrid had de- 
murred a little at the short betrothal which 
Karlsefni desired, for the bridal, he de- 
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a must follow fast upon the betrothal- 
ale. 

“Nay,” she had protested, “thy mother 
and thy kinsmen in Iceland might not like 
so unusual a thing, and besides they should 
be consulted in the matter of thy betrothal.” 

But Karlsefni swept her protests away 
by declaring that when his mother and kins- 
folk saw the superior woman he had chosen, 
they would rejoice at his wisdom, and for- 
give all breaches of custom, which were but 
a protection in such matters, and could not 
possibly apply in their affairs, for were they 
not different from all others? 

Besides there was Vineland. Long had 
it waited beyond the waves for men brave 
enough to come and settle there in its fruit- 
ful valleys, to build there their halls, and 
set up their long fires. Truly, no custom 
should stand longer as a barrier to the pos- 
session of Vineland. “And Vineland to me, 
Gudrid, has no lure save that thou art at 
my side. Thine is the foot which must press 
the land first, and thou art the one who 
shall thereby lend it a beauty it has hitherto 
lacked.” 

Before such speaking Gudrid’s objections 
melted as the star-flakes on her cloak be- 
neath the warmth of Karlsefni’s hand. And 
seeing his advantage, Karlsefni demanded 
where Gudrid’s kinsmen might dwell, in 
order that he might send his emissary to 
them at once. 

Gudrid was startled then, but she an- 
swered after a little thought, “I think there 
is none of whom you may ask my hand, 
save of Leif. For he is Thorstein’s brother, 
and now that my own father is gone, and 
my brother yet young, it must be that Leif 
has authority over this matter.” 

After learning this, Karlsefni did not 
send his friend, Snorri Thorbrandsson, to 
Leif at once. For it was evident to Karl- 
sefni that Leif’s mood was such that the 
time was not auspicious for the request. 

Leif had enveloped himself in a strange 
silence, a darkness as it were that wrapped 
him as in a cloak. He spoke little when at 
the board, and he lingered not for the story- 
telling, but would leave the hall abruptly, 
while often after his going Thorhall the 
Hunter would steal forth to follow him. 
And when that happened the two did not 
return to the hall until very late, and often 
not until the following morning. 
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Whether or not Karlsefni heard whispers 
of an old affection between Leif and Gudrid 
I could not say. Though it were not strange 
had he been told. 

But one day as Leif paused by the long 
fire I saw Karlsefni rise and draw near to 
him there. Leif made at once as though to 
depart, but Karlsefni stayed him with a 
gesture, saying: 

“Hast thou aught weighing upon thee, 
Leif?” 

Leif looked at his guest and seemed to 
ponder his answer as a chess player might 
his next move. 

“Is it that I seem to be concerned?” he 
asked at length. 

“Aye,” answered Karlsefni, “it has been 
noted that thou art somewhat more silent 
than when we arrived. Thou hast been 
most gracious to us and hast entertained us 
with great liberality in this hall. Yet we 
know Greenland is a long way from Nor- 
way, and that supplies, therefore, cannot 
always be plentiful here. If it should chance 
that such a lack be in any way the cause of 
thy melancholy, there is no reason to be 
concerned further, for we can do somewhat 
to relieve it. Already are we under great 
obligation to thee, and rejoiced shall we 
be to serve thee, and in this fashion pay a 
trifle on our debt toward thy hospitality.” 

Leif, I know, was surprised at the turn 
the conversation had taken. Yet was he 
relieved also, for now there was no need 
to seek and choose his answer. In his gen- 
tleness Karlsefni had chosen an excuse for 
him. 

The courtesy behind the words was evi- 
dent. yet was there good reason for Karl- 
sefni’s statement. For supplies at Brat- 
tahlid were indeed low, and Leif, who had 
not in any wise stinted his guests, had need 
to be concerned as to what might soon be 
served them. Also the Yule season was 
not yet come when men are wont to feast 
more than usual. 

As Karlsefni was speaking thus by the 
long fire, Leif was making a mighty effort 
to cast aside the enveloping darkness of his 
mood. For he had not missed the fact that 
happiness was now blazing like a torch 
between Gudrid and Karlsefni, and well he 
knew that torch had consumed the pyre of 
his own hopes, until naught remained there 
but gray ash. 


ree 
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Yet now did Leif show his heritage, for 
I saw his head lift, his shoulders straighten 
and a look like to that of Eric the Red in 
times of stress came slowly over his face. 
With such a look must Eric have deter- 
mined to wrest good fortune out of bad 
and to fashion a good ending from a poor 
beginning. 

“Truly,” began Leif, “both thou and thy 
friend, aye, and Bjarni Grimholfsson and 
Thorhall Gamlisson also, have accepted 
that which I offered at Brattahlid grace- 
fully, and never hast there been any lack 
of courtesy on thy part. Yet, as thou hast 
suspected, I am concerned about the com- 
ing days, lest my guests fare ill by reason 
of having accepted my invitation. For the 
Yule season is approaching, and I have 
great fears lest it not be as bountiful as 
those to which thou hast hitherto been ac- 
customed.” 

Leif raised his hand and placed it on 
Karlsefni’s shoulder, and Karlsefni_re- 
sponded likewise, saying joyfully, 

“Then is there no need for you to be 
concerned, Leif, for our ship is loaded with 
malt and meal, with honey and with ale, 
and these things you are to consider as 
yours henceforth to do with as you wish, 
for such is only fitting and just. And in 
your taking them shall we ourselves be 
made to feel doubly welcome.” 

Leif thanked him graciously, though he 
knew that now he had cleared the road 
for the negotiations which he had no doubt 
Karlsefni would tender. But from that hour 
on no one at Brattahlid was to appear as 
merry, or send his voice ringing to the 
rafters as often as Leif. He was as Eric 
the Red had been at Gudrid’s betrothal 
feast, when Eric could already see the path 
before his feet leading out of this world. 

From the ship Karlsefni caused great 
stores to be brought to Brattahlid, stores 
such as the storehouses had never before 
possessed in abundance, and preparations 
were made for the Yule feasting. Never 
had such a feast been set forth, and never 
had the hall of Brattahlid resounded to 
such merriment. So said all the folk that 
were there, and they all agreed likewise 
that Leif Ericksson was the gayest of that 
gay company. 

Thorhall the Hunter watched him for a 


time with narrowed eyes, and then, de- 
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Of the Icelander, Leif, said, he had heard 


ciding that all was well, lost himself com- 
pletely in his drinking, until someone said 
his thirst was like that of the ocean, never 
completely satisfied, and that no matter how 
full he was, yet could he find room for the 
emptying of another horn. 

Candles were fashioned, and these twin- 
kling stars added light to the great torches 
burning on the board. But brighter than 
candles and torches, and leaping higher 
was the talk and laughter of the men. 

They talked of old days and brave deeds. 
They talked of newer days and of many 
lands. They talked of the mighty discov- 
erers which Greenland had fathered and 
they talked of Vineland the Good. 

“Skoal!” cried the men in memory of 
Eric the Red. “Skoal!” they cried of Leif, 
master of Brattahlid, and “Skoal,” they 
cried of Vineland, Vineland the Good be- 
yond the Western Sea. 

It was a day to be remembered in the 
sagas as long as the sagas themselves should 
be repeated. 

After the Yule feast was ended, Karl- 
sefni’s friend, Snorri Thorbrandsson went 
to Leif with Karlsefni’s proposal. For 
Karlsefni had no kinsmen with him to do 
the errand. Siegfred has told me since that 
with well chosen words did Snorri speak 
of Gudrid, of her accomplishments and 
her great beauty, and said that he, himself, 
though he had traveled far and long, had 
seen none in any land who could in any 
wise compare with her. 

Then he spoke highly of his friend, Karl- 
sefni, and added that many men in many 
lands could testify to his bravery, while the 
strength of his sword, Fearless, had often 
been tempered by his kindliness of heart, 
and his quick sympathies. Moreover his 
family was well known for many genera- 
tions, ever since the days when Kiarval had 
been King of the Irish, and nothing was 
hidden or twisted in his lineage. His prop- 
erty in Iceland was great, to say nothing 
about his trading ship or his store of gold 
and silver, which were suited to one with 
the qualities which Karlsefni possessed. 

Leif listened with courtesy and answered 
that he saw nothing against the proposal. 
He declared that since Gudrid had now no 
kin save Siegfred, who was yet young, it 
was his right, after consulting with Sieg- 


fred, to yield Gudrid to Karlsefni. 
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naught but good reports, and his behavior 
had been open and in all ways excellent 
since his coming to Greenland. Moreover, 
his men were devoted to him, and it was evi- 
dent, Leif added, that folk knew whereof 
they spoke when they called him Karlsefni. 
And as for Gudrid, who was the fairest and 
most gifted of all women in Greenland, as 
he had reason to know since she had wed 
with his brother, he believed that in wed- 
ding Karlsefni she would fulfil her own 
great destiny, which people in Greenland 
had long felt was in store for her. There- 
fore, ended Leif, he gave his consent to the 
betrothal. 

Siegfred added his word of agreement, 
and came straight to tell me of what had 
happened. Not once, he said had Leif 
flinched in his speaking; and certain it was 
that he carried out his duties well in the 
days that followed. He it was who over- 
looked all the preparations, both for the 
betrothal-ale and those that followed hard 
upon that for the bridal-ale. For there was 
much to be done before springtime, and 
Leif agreed with Karlsefni that if the plans 
for the journey to Vineland were to be car- 
ried out, then must the bridal-ale follow 
fast upon that of the betrothal. 

Splendid was the betrothal ale, aye, de- 
clared the guests, it was more sumptuous 
than that of the Yule-tide. And scarce had 
the guests returned home from this feasting 
than they were bid once again to Brattahlid 
to the bridal-ale. 

Day and night had we worked in prepa- 
ration for that event, and my needle had 


. flashed back and forth with Lea’s in the 


fashioning of the gown for Gudrid’s bridal. 
For while she had declared that for her 
wedding she would wear her blue wadmal, 
in which Karlsefni had seen her first, and 
Karlsefni approved of this, for he said that 
in naught else would she appear so beau- 
tiful. 

Yet Leif would in no wise listen to such 
a proposal and gave out as his wish that 
Gudrid be led forth gowned in the lin-fee 
which his brother, Thorstein had bestowed 
upon her. And to this Gudrid consented. 

Long after did I learn that Leif had re- 
ceived the blue cloth with threads of 
gold and silver glinting through it as a 
- from King Olaf Tryggvasson himself, 
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at the time Leif sojourned at his Court in 
Norway. Then did I understand that from 
the moment Leif had rescued Gudrid he 
had intended it as his own gift to her. Yet 
had fate deemed otherwise, and Leif had 
given the cloth through his brother as lin- 
fee. And now he was to see Gudrid dressed 
as a bride in the Tartary goods, and he had 
sanctioned that bridal, had bestowed her, 
whom he himself loved best, to the stranger 
beneath his roof, aye, to one descended from 
the enemies of Eric the Red. 

I think that Leif was astounded at Gud- 
rid’s beauty when she stood forth from her 
bower on the morn of her bridal, arrayed in 
the blue robe, with our mother’s cross 
gleaming upon her breast and the strange 
beads called amber encircling her throat. 
The blue of the gown was the very color 
of the sapphire inset in the cross, and the 
gold of the cross was not lovelier than the 
gold threads in the gown, nor Gudrid’s own 
fair braids falling smooth and thick and 
even from the linen of her headdress. | 
folded our mother’s cloak about her, and it 
seemed to me that the folds settled them- 
selves gently as though unseen hands draped 
them in place, and I doubted not then, nor 


af 


do I doubt now, that those hands were our 
mother’s. 

Karlsefni’s cloak of yellow pell was lined 
with martin skin, and clasped with a knot 
of gold entwined with silver. Beneath it I 
caught a glimpse of his green robe, as he 
led Gudrid forth, and a belt of white mate- 
rial curiously carved, which I had not seen 
hitherto, and which Karlsefni said was 
ivory. 

Through paths made in the deep snow to 
the Brattahlid church we rode, and Leif 
rode by Karlsefni’s side. The church was 
nigh buried deep in the snow, and the 
crosses of the churchyard were all hidden. 

Yet when we entered it seemed to me 
that the church was already filled with un- 
seen guests and that they bade us welcome, 
for one after another the memory of those 
who had left this world for another flitted 
across my mind, Eric the Red, my father, 
and Thorstein the husband of Gudrid. Aye, 
I even remembered the capering Tyrker for 
whom Vineland had been named. 

And though the church was cold, yet did 
the candles shine bravely, and the hoar- 
frost of the walls was hidden under fur 
hangings, the furs piled deep for the bridal 
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pair to kneel upon. The priest was muffled, 
yet was his voice firm and even, and the 
light of the candles shone brave in that 
place, the scent of the incense was like 
spring flowers. 

And as the words were intoned over 
them and the sign of the cross made, the 
voices of some late guests came singing 
over the snows, sounding beautiful in the 
distance. 

All the snow was a-glitter when we came 
forth and on a shining way we returned to 
Brattahlid. More candles and torches than 
the Yule or the betrothal ale had known, 
filled the hall now, and Lea had brought 
forth a tapestry which hung in back of the 
high seat, one which she had so treasured 
that never before had I seen it brought from 
the dower-chest. She herself, in her youth 
had worked at part of its design, and before 
her many were the hands of noble women 
who had thrust their needles through the 
material. From Norway it had come, from 
a great hall there, to Iceland and thence to 
Greenland. 

Leif in his scarlet robe beneath the tap- 
estry was brighter than any figure em- 
broidered on the hanging, yet did Karlsefni 
in his robe the color of the springtime seem 
to outshine him. On the post of Karlsefni’s 
chair sat the great falcon, and on its leg 
was a golden ring, which Karlsefni had 
caused to be welded there, in payment, he 
said, of a great favor which the falcon had 
rendered him. It was fitting therefore, that 
he should receive the ring for thus are 
messengers bringing good news always re- 
paid. 

All in the hall knew that besides gold and 
silver and a little bag filled with jewels, 
Karlsefni had given as mun for Gudrid a 
great estate in Iceland, so that from that day 
forth Gudrid would be reckoned as a woman 
with wealth. There was great expectancy, 
therefore, as to what he should offer as lin- 
fee, and when he brought it forth there were 
some there who were disappointed, for it 
could in no wise compare with the lin-fee 
Thorstein Ericksson had given her. 

For Karlsefni laid across Gudrid’s knees 
the scarlet cloth from Norway, which he had 
brought to Greenland for trading. And 
though there were many who thought it 
would have been more fitting had he given 
her white linen such as he had bestowed 


upon Lea, others praised the or be after 


all such cloth was worn only by the high- 
born, and besides there was much of it, so 
that it spilled in little hills about Gudrid’s 
blue skirt and upon those of the women be- 
side her on the cross benches. Little recked 
we then the use which should be made of 
the lin-fee, nor the fashion in which it 
should come to serve us. 

The bridal-ale was long, the feasting 
great, for Karlsefni had spared no pains in 
bringing to Brattahlid aught from the ship 
that should heap the board that night, and 
Leif and his men had done their best to vie 
with him, for they at least could contribute 
generously the products of the hunt, and 
of the sea. 

There was no horn for the women to 
drink from that night, but a crystal cup, 
beautiful beyond the telling. There were 
dried figs, filled with tiny seeds, but mar- 
velous to the tasting; there were nuts rich 
and good. 

Leif himself seemed the most joyous of 
the company. He led in the jesting and 
merriment, and was the last to take leave 
of the bridal pair, established in the weav- 
ing-room. 

By that time everyone’s eyes were droop- 
ing with the need of sleep, and Leif saw 
that all were settled comfortably on the 
sleeping benches. 

Then, instead of going to his own bed 
with its carved posts, Leif mumbled some- 
thing about a creature in the byre that was 
ill and needed tending, upon which he must 
look before taking his rest, and slinging his 
cloak over his shoulders went swiftly 


. through the passage. 


I had chanced to overhear his words, and 
saw him when he went, for I had slipped 
back to the hall for a fur covering I had 
left on a stool, and this I gathered about 
my shoulders and followed him through the 
passage. For a fear had come upon me 
lest Leif do harm to himself. I had never 
forgotten how he had broken his leg in the 
old days, and always had | felt that which 
had happened then had not been by acci- 
dent. 

It was easy to follow him, for he glanced 
not once behind him as he hurried along 
the shoveled path to the cattle byre, and 
passed inside. And when I entered after 


him, and he heard that he was not alone he 
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was startled for a moment. I feared his 
anger, but I spoke softly saying, “Leif, it 
is but Sigrid following thee.” 

Then answered Leif gently, “Sigrid, little 
sister, art thou come too? Verily I knew 
from thine eyes this evening that | was not 
deceiving thee, howbeit I put falcon-blind- 
ers upon all the others. Thou, I have noted, 
hast ever a way of watching, and [| think 
thou knowest much which I and others 
would sometimes fain keep from thee.” 

The lightness of his voice failed him then 
and he put forth a shaking hand and drew 
me toward him and held me in his arm as 
though I were indeed his sister, and he 
sobbed as only a man can sob when his 
soul-shield is fallen before him. 

Vainly tried I to comfort him, though all 
I could say was his name, and over and 
over I spoke it, “Leif, Leif.” And tears ran 
down my cheeks. 

At last he grew quieter and said, “Aye, 

little sister. Do not grieve. For this I have 
come to was of my own doing. For I 
blinded myself in my seeing, through the 
foolishness of my oath.” 
And when he spoke of his oath’s foolish- 
ness, then did I realize that my oath too was 
foolish. And I cast aside all the sayings I 
had heard concerning the sanctity of the 
oath, for I had sudden understanding which 
I knew of a certainty to be of greater worth 
than the oath’s sanctity. Then said I that 
which through the years I had wanted much 
to say. 

“Thou hast spoken, Leif, of my seeing 
more than thou wouldst have me see. And 
if this be so, then did I learn the art of Eric, 
thy father. For he, too, saw into my in- 
most heart, and much that I would have 
hidden from him was as clear to him as 
runes carved on a stone in the sun.” 

Then told I all that had happened in the 
unforgotten day in that very byre, so Leif 
might know that Gudrid had in no wise 
sinned. 

I think he would have stopped me, save 
for the sensing that the telling was good 
for me. 

But when I had finished, Leif groaned a 
great groan and said, “Long ago, little 
sister, did I know Gudrid could never have 
failed in aught, though the truth I did not 
knew. And as for what you have told me 
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now, it is te Gemption, It would be well,” he 
added, “that you forget it also.” 

There were stumbling footsteps behind 
us then, hiccoughs and some mutterings, 
and through the passage reeled Thorhall 
the Hunter, shaking and uncertain, but 
driven out of fear to search for Leif, for 
when he missed him, he, too, thought Leif 
might do himself harm. 

“Aye,” said Leif, “here is the pagan who 
also knows this Christian well! Go back, 
now, Sigrid, and get thy rest, for I have 
good care, as you see,” and he lowered the 
drunken old man carefully to a bed in the 
hay and went with me through the passage 
and stood there until I was safely at the hall. 

In the morning I woke to the sound of 
Leif's voice, booming and laughing from 
the long fire. Through suffering truly had 
he won through into the full heritage of 
Eric the Red. 

Only one other could vie with Leif that 
day, and that was Gudrid. For she was 
as a dancing flame, a flowering spring, nay, 
as a summer sun at Brattahlid. It was plain 
that to her at last had come such happiness 
as a woman rarely knows. Karlsefni was 
as a half of her very existence. He was, 
she told me, laughing, as a hart among 
deer, as ruddy gold amidst grey silver, a 
precious gem among field pebbles. 

No more was Gudrid joy-bereft, for she 
had come into a heritage of happiness so 
great that as long as she and Karlsefni 
dwelt together it would not fail her, and 
when he died, if indeed prophecy should 
prove true, then would his memory be as a 
sweet spring of water from which she might 
ever quench her thirst. 

The Icelanders, who had sailed their trad- 
ing boats thither from Norway were making 
them ready now for the voyage to Vineland. 
They had rolled them forth from the boat- 
houses where they had lain all winter long. 
They had painted them freshly above the 
water-line, and set dragonheads and tails, 
newly carved and brightly gilded, to them, 
for no pains had been spared in changing 
them from kaup-ships ' into dragons.” 

Harald and Siegfred had each carved a 
weather vane, and these were gilded and 
placed on the top of each mast, where the 

* Trading-ships. 

War-ships. 
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had woven, striped with green and red and 
blue. And a brave sight the ships made 
when the yellow and black shields were set 
closely along the sides, so that one shield 
overlapped the next. While each shield 
had the holy cross painted upon it, save 
only that of Thorhall the Hunter, and he 
would not permit that a cross be painted on 
his shield. Instead he himself pictured 
there the hammer of Thor. 

It seemed to me that all the people in 
the Eastern Settlement foregathered on the 
shore while the ships were being made 
ready. Many a man wanted to go on the 
voyage, who could not, because of his fam- 
ily, so it was decided to sail first to the 
Western Settlement to gather more men 
from that place. Thorhall the Pagan knew 
some in Lysufirth who had been in Vine- 
land with Leif, and there were two from 
Thorvald Ericksson’s expedition there, who 
could never talk enough of the Western 
Land. Then, too, Karlsefni thought from 
the things he had been told, that the wind 
from that Settlement would favor his sail- 
ing. 

Leif had been dismayed at first when 
Thorhall the Hunter had showed such an 
interest in the preparations for the voyage. 
For it was evident that he wanted to for- 
sake his stewardship at Brattahlid to sail 
thence to Vineland again. But he would 
not ask permission of Leif, for he knew that 
Leif now depended on him. 

It was Leif, therefore, who seeing how 
great was his desire, suggested that inas- 
much as Thorhall the Hunter had already 
been in that place, and was known as one 
able to find unknown paths in strange 
lands, he might be very valuable to Karl- 
sefni in his explorations. It would be a 
good idea, he said, to offer Karlsefni his 
services. 

Then did the Hunter’s face light up, but 
he only answered gruffly, “It depends 
whether or not there will be drink in plenty 
there?” 

“Surely,” answered Karlsefni. “If our 
ale be low then, what matter. I know how 
to make a brew from grapes that is far 
better.” 

“Then,” announced Thorhall the Hunter, 
bringing his fist down upon the board with 
a mighty thud so that the trenchers danced. 


on 


= 
“then will I go, for I am weary of an occa- 
sional sip of watered ale and would fain 
try something better.” 

There was loud uproar at that, for never 
had the ale at Brattahlid been so plentiful 
or so strong as that winter, and of it Thor- 
hall had taken his full share. 

From the first Gudrid had let it be known 
that she could not be parted from my 
brother and me, and that Harald, too, must 
go with them to the New Land. And for 
months we had been busied preparing the 
provisions. Butter and buckets of curd 
cheese, meat and fish dried and salted, some 
bread made from the meal Karlsefni had 
brought, and the little ale remaining we 
sent on board. And as a parting gift Lea 
gave Gudrid a comb of honey she had been 
treasuring and a bundle which she told her 
to leave well wrapped until she came to 
Vineland. 

There was an incident that spring which 
caused me sore trouble, and it concerned 
Harald. For one day he waited for me out- 
side the storehouse and begged me to walk 
with him. And though I was over-busied 
and told him so, yet was his voice so in- 
sistent that I yielded. 

“Sigrid,” he urged, when we paused by 
a rock along the fjord-side, “wilt thee not 
go with me, as Gudrid is going with Karl- 
sefni, to the New Land? Give me leave to 
send an emissary to Leif and Siegfred, and 
let the betrothal-ale be held at once, so that 
the bridal may take place before we depart. 
For we know not what adventures may 
await us there, and I have loved thee long.” 

Then did I stare at him in amazement, 
for though I knew full well that Harald 
was no longer brother to me, yet had the 
thought of wedding him never entered my 
head, and this I said bluntly. At that his 
face was flushed with redness and he turned 
away with no further word. 

Whereat I must run after him pleading, 
“Harald, Harald, I meant the saying not 
to hurt thee. But methinks I was ill so long 
that I have lost much of my youth and 
would fain regain it before wedding any- 
one. Yet this I would say, there is not one 
that I would wed sooner. Save now, this 
is a thought both sudden and new, and my 
mind is filled with this Western Land and 
the voyage hither. Canst this matter not 
wait a time, Harald?” 
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“Aye,” said Harald briefly, “it can wait.” 
But he was sore hurt nevertheless, so to 

make light of the matter I added, “Besides 

there is but little ale, and that should be 

saved for the journey and not wasted on a 

betrothal.” 

“Wasted!” said Harald sharply, and he 
walked away and would not suffer me to go 
with him. Then was I sorry for what I 
had said, and grieved at Harald’s hurt, for 
it seemed to me that always there was much 
hurt and suffering in the world, suffering 
like that of Leif’s, for though that was well 
hidden now, yet did I know that the wound 
was there. 

It was at this moment Freydis met me 
with her plea. 

Freydis looked wan and pale and 
strangely humble, as she came up, and she 
spoke first of Gudrid, saying that she was 
one as far above others as stars are above 
the earth, and glad she was that she was 
wed to so fair an Icelander. 

Her own ideas had changed greatly, 
Freydis declared, and sorry was she now 
that she had behaved in the past in so un- 
ruly a manner toward Gudrid, my sister. 
For there were some folk in the world who 
deserved good and gained it. And some 
there were who did not deserve aught, and 
who failed in all that they undertook. 

Such a one was she herself, with a hus- 
band who amounted to naught. And more- 
over was she not childless all the while. And 
though she was reputed to have much 
wealth, yet was this not so, and it would 
require much effort on her part to keep 
from asking further aid of Leif, and this 
she was determined not to do. For she was 
not inheritance-born, and well she knew it, 
and this knowledge was the cause of all her 
bitterness. 

Thus did she ramble on, and there was 
some truth in some things she said, and in 
some there was not any truth whatever. 
But I had hurt one person grievously that 
day, and had no appetite for hurting an- 
other. So that I felt sorry even for Freydis, 
and asked whether there was aught I could 
do to aid her in her plight. 

Then in a rush did she spill out her 
words, saying that she had not enjoyed 
much in her life, and wished some slight 
pleasure before she went forth to Hell. 
Naught in the world appealed to her as did 
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the voyage to Vineland the Good, and had 
she been born a man she had gone thence 
long since. For she had heard the land was 
beautiful beyond belief, and filled, more- 
over, with great wealth. She would fain 
see these things for herself, but after the 
way she had behaved she knew full well it 
was useless to ask Karlsefni to take her 
and her husband thence. 

“Then why not ask Bjarni Grimholfsson 
and Thorhall Gamlisson to take the two of 
you in their ship?” I suggested. “Surely 
they have naught against thee, and as for 
the incident which they saw when you 
threw Gudrid’s cross into the long fire, 
probably they have put it down as the re- 
sult of some woman’s quarrel.” 

It came out then that she had already 
asked Bjarni and Thorhall and they had 
refused her. Only she was certain that did 
I speak to Gudrid, who had great influence 
with her husband, she might persuade him 
to allow Freydis this single wish of her 
heart, this one small pleasure. 

And grievous it is to remember that so 
sorry was | for Freydis that I did that which 
she wanted, and asked Gudrid to speak to 
Karlsefni concerning their going with us 
to Vineland. Gudrid gave me a curious 
look, but she did as I wished and urged 
Karlsefni that Freydis be allowed to sail 
with us. 

For Gudrid admitted that Freydis could 
not help her unfortunate birth, and that it 
was responsible for much that was dis- 
pleasing about her. I think Gudrid felt 
also, that in taking Freydis with them, Leif 
would know that they harboured no ill 
will toward her. 

Karlsefni declared that he thought such 
a decision unwise, but since Gudrid asked 
it, he would allow Freydis to sail. Only 
she must understand that he would brook 
no ill behaviour on her part. 

Thus were Freydis and her husband 
added to our company, and a goodly num- 
ber it was when the two boats prepared to 
sail to the Western Settlement in Greenland. 

Both the ships and the afterboats were 
heavily loaded, for there were cattle and 
sheep with us, and much that would be 
needed until we learned the ways of the 
New Land and how to live easily on the 
bounty which it held. 

After the day Harald had spoken of our 
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betrothal and had startled me into rudeness, 
he said naught further. Though I think 
he might have done so had not a sad thing 
happened to Siegfred. 

For Siegfred had fallen greatly in love 
with Arnora Ormsdattar, and she returned 
his love in like manner. But Orm, her 
father, was ambitious and would not heed 
Harald’s request when he went as Siegfred’s 
emissary to him. 

From childhood, declared Orm, he had 
destined Arnora for Svein Helgisson. Svein 
dwelt in Iceland, but he had been to Green- 
land in a trading ship, and had wintered 
there once with Orm. That summer his re- 
turn was expected for Arnora was now of 
an age to be married. Svein himself was 
uncouth and older than Orm, and moreover 
it was known that he had already outlived 
three wives. 

But between Orm and Svein had been 
crooked dealings, and Orm declared that 
he had sworn Arnora to him. So there was 
naught Siegfred could do further, though 
I know he urged Arnora to suffer him to 
hide her in Karlsefni’s dragon-boat, and go 
thus to Vineland. 

This Arnora would not do, having been 
brought up always in great fear of Orm, 
so that her lot was worse than that of a 
thrall. One morning that spring, some- 
thing unusual was seen floating at the 
mouth of the fjord, and when men swam 
out to it and brought it in, it was the body 
of Arnora. Great bruises covered it, and 
some said they were made from beating, 
but others declared that the tossing of the 
body against the rocks might have marked 
it thus. 


In this manner was Siegfred’s love taken 


from him, but not by such a one as Svein 
Helgisson, and in that there was some com- 
fort. 

Harald, who had sworn blood-brother- 
hood with Siegfred, had little desire, I 
think, after that to push his own affairs to 
a happier conclusion. For it would not 
have been seemly to have himself enjoyed 
happiness when all had gone so ill for my 
brother. Now did the three of us seem to 
cling close together as of old, and I took 
great care in my speaking not in anywise 
to hurt Harald further. 

It was a fair day when we were ready 
to leave Ericksfirth for Lysufirth to the 


‘north of us. The last load of fur-wrapped 


goods was carried over the gang planks, 
the last person settled in the boats. The 
walrus ropes were loosened, the anchor 
lifted, a long line of men on the shore 
waded deep into the water, giving the final 
impetus. The oars dipped as one when the 
waders gave their mighty push. The drag- 
ons moved forth proudly, and those folk 
left behind raised a skirl at the sight. Then 
the dragons bent their heads in answer and 
leaped joyously to the wave crests. The 
bull bellowed and the sheep added their 
plaintive fear-cries. 

Siegfred was on.one side of me holding 
my hand tightly as he looked back toward 
the fjord where the body of Arnora had so 
recently been floating. Harald was on my 
other side, but he stood alone, until I 
reached forth my hand, and he took it, but 
his hold was light. 

I looked in vain for Leif on the shore, 
for though he had bade us farewell there, 
had held Karlsefni’s hand long, had given 
Gudrid greeting, and a brief farewell, and 
had kissed me, calling me “little sister,” yet 
now he was nowhere to be seen. And I 
grieved not to have had one last look at 
him in his armour and scarlet cape. 

But as the ships moved faster and faster, 
suddenly on a cliff which was wet with the 
ebbing tide, and glistened in the sun as 
though newly polished by the flail of Loki, 
the fire god, there appeared a lone figure 
whose walk was not quite true and even. 
And I knew it was Leif. 

He stood high on the cliff, one hand 
shading his brow, the other raised in fare- 
well and blessing. And as we gazed, a 
smaller figure joined him. I thought that 
must be Thorkels, for he was forever trail- 
ing at Leif’s heels. At the sight of the two 
a sob broke from Thorhall the Hunter 
beyond me. 

“Aye,” he said, “there stands Leif—who 
was once called the Lucky.” 

But Gudrid did not see him, for she was 
close by Karlsefni at the rudder. Different 
now for her was the journey between Ericks- 
firth and Lysufirth. The last time Gudrid 
had made it she sailed in a ship laden with 
death. Now she was taking the first step 
toward a New World, and the ship was 
vibrant with the voices, the laughter, the 
hopes of the living. Aye, and with the 
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hope of new life also, for Gudrid carried 
Karlsefni’s child within her, and with that 
burden such a joy was upon her that some- 
times I feared almost to gaze at one who 
carried herself as though she were blessed 
of heaven, or as Thorhall the Hunter put 
it, of the gods. And I liked not the look 
I saw Freydis give her, nor the fumbling 
of Freydis in her pouch where she hid the 
amulet of Thor. Foolish, I thought, had 
I been, to urge the taking of such a one 
with us. Then the cross flashed on Gudrid’s 
dress and I was comforted and at ease 
again. 

Our stop at the Western Settlement was 
brief, but from there Karlsefni did obtain 
additional men, Jon Gnupsson, a carpenter, 
and Halldor Finnursson who was known 
for his skill in navigating, and who had 
been with Thorvald. There were Arn 
Grimsson and Brand Thorlaksson, but Stein 
Ingolfsson, who had been with Leif and 
knew well the vicinity about the house Leif 
had built in Vineland, had recently died. 
However, there were some others who 
joined us, so when we finally sailed there 
were a hundred and sixty souls in all, and 
twelve of us were women. 

Again fair weather blessed our going, 
and the sails rounded for there was, as 
Karlsefni had hoped, a strong following 
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wind. We passed many icebergs, and I 
remember one that was like to a great white 
swan which lingered long upon the horizon 
as though watching curiously the bright 
dragons of the sea. 

I remember, too, another night when the 
oars seemed lined with light as they lifted 
and fell into the water.* 

And though with the one exception, the 
shields all carried the sign of the cross, 
yet there were many among us who uttered 
now their prayers to Thor. For, as Thor- 
hall the Hunter declared, men knew not 
yet how strong the White Christ might 
prove on the sea, but Thor had been tried 
and found powerful for many generations. 
He, it was, who had guided the Vikings to 
Volland,* to the southern sea by the Blue 
Land,° and the Land of the Wens,° to Eng- 
land, to Ireland, to Caithness,’ to the Fa- 
roes, the Hebrides, and westward even to 
the land from which we had just sailed, and 
that other land to which we were going. 
No people save those who had worshipped 
Thor had sailed thus with safety to so many 


* France. | 
*The Holy Land. 


"A land south of the Baltic Sea. 
Scotland. 
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True, said the Hunter, the Greenland 
priest had recounted miracles of the new 
god, and one told how he had stilled the 
waves in a storm, but that was on an inland 
sea where the waves could not have been 
over-great, while many such stories could 
be recounted of the miracles of Thor, the 
god of the cargoes, on the great sea-ocean, 
where the waves towered even into the 
heavens. 

And what, argued Thorhall, was one 
miracle against so many? If Christ had 
descended into the Christian’s Hell, Thor 
had gone fearlessly into the home of the 
evil giants. If Christ had caused the fisher- 
men to fill their nets to overflowing with 
fish, Thor had brought many a cargo 
through nigh impassable storms. Thor, 
himself, had led Eric the Red through such 
a storm to Greenland, and Thorhall had 
been with him, so he knew the truth whereof 
he was speaking. 

Oft the talk waxed hot and the discussion 
furious, until Karlsefni must needs quell it 
with a laugh by saying that he had not been 
rightly informed when told that Thorhall 
the Hunter was one who spoke but seldom. 
So be it his tongue aided in the voyage, 
Karlsefni was minded to let it run on, but 
as the men’s tempers rose, so that they were 
on the point of blows, he ordered them to 
be silent. “Soon enough,” ended Karlsefni, 
“there will be need of the strength of both 
gods on the voyage.” 

He spoke truth, for a storm soon came 
rolling darkly upon us. The waves changed 
from plains into mountains, into great hiss- 
ing monsters lifting foaming jaws above the 


sides of the dragons, daring the bright - 


dragons into a conflict of strength. 

The sail from the center mast was quickly 
removed, and the men of both boats sat 
quietly at their oars hoping to ride safely 
through the storm. 

The cattle and sheep were terrified and 
lolled their heads about crying pitifully, 
for their feet were tied and they were lying 
helpless on their sides, so that they could 
not move and in any way add to the diffi- 
culties. 

Like dashing silver swords came the rain 
upon us, aye, like a cloud of arrows came 
the hail, and I wondered whether in truth 
the old gods were not showing us their 
anger. The night fell dark and terrible as 


we huddled helpless beneath the storm’s 
fury. There was no sound save the roaring 
of the waves, the skirling of the wind. And 
when dawn came, but one dragon rode the 
sea. The boat of Bjarni Grimholfsson and 
Thorhall Gamlisson had disappeared, and 
for many years we knew not whether it had 
survived the storm or had been swallowed 
by the hungry waves. 

Yet shall I tell you now what we learned 
long after, so that you may understand and 
recount in the sagas how brave a man 
Bjarni Grimholfsson was, and the manner 
in which he met his death. It is a tale 
worth the remembering. 

For during the storm his boat was driven 
far out on the sea, and the storm seemed 
to follow after him, and would not let the 
ship go, so for many days and nights the 
men struggled with it. But at last the 
dragon won the struggle as they thought, 
for the storm departed and the dragon still 
rode the waters. 

Yet was their hope in vain, for the dragon 
had come to a sea which was filled with 
sea-worms,® and these ate into the wood of 
the boat so that the ship began to sink 
beneath them. Bjarni and Thorhall had 
with them a small boat which was coated 
with seal-tar, and this the sea worm does 
not penetrate. But the boat would hold at 
the most only half the men, so Bjarni sug- 
gested that those who were to go into it be 
chosen by lot and not by rank. 

So accordingly they cast lots and it fell 
to Bjarni to be among those to go in the 
boat. Then an Icelander, a lad, who was 
on the ship, one whom his father had en- 
trusted to Bjarni’s care because of his youth, 
cried out, “Dost thou intend, Bjarni, to 
forsake me here?” 

“It must be thus,” answered Bjarni, “for 
so the lots have fallen.” 

Then the lad broke into weeping and 
cried, “When I left Iceland with thee, then 
didst thou promise my father that we should 
share the same fate, and that where thou 
wert, there should I be also.” 

Bjarni said, “It is evident that now we 
cannot share the same fate, for so the lots 
do not indicate. But come hither and take 
my place in the small boat, for I see thou 


* Teredo navalis—a well known enemy to wood- 
work long exposed to the sea water. 
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art eager for life, so shall I trade my fate 
for thine.” 

Thereupon Bjarni reboarded the sinking 
ship, and the lad entered the boat, and the 
men in it pulled their oars and went their 
way. And at last the boat came to Dublin 
in Ireland where this tale was told. And 
it was the belief of most people who heard 
it that Bjarni and his companions on the 
ship perished in the maggot-sea, for they 
were never heard of again. 

Such is the tale, but we knew it not then, 
and we were grieved at the disappearance 
of our companion ship. There was naught 
to do, however, but to sail on toward Vine- 
land, hoping that if the ship should outride 
the storm, it would follow the directions 
which had been given us by Leif, and join 
us in the New Land. 

Yet had we cause to be thankful that we 
ourselves had outridden the storm, even 
though the men still continued to argue as 
to which god had saved us, until Karlsefni 
declared such discussion was foolish and 
must cease. That declaration Thorhall the 
Hunter did not like, and he grew sulky then 
and would not talk at all. Though I sus- 
pected that his sulkiness in reality was to 
cover his homesickness, for I noted that 
though the rest of us looked ever forward 
toward the west, toward the land to which 
we were sailing, Thorhall was ever looking 
backward on the sea, along the path we 
had come, and a great longing was in his 
eyes. 

Gudrid had taken no part in the discus- 
sion as to the strength of the gods, but 
during the storm her hand lay clasped 
about the cross, and after we had ridden it 
out and the sea grew calmer, I saw her press 
the sapphire to her lips. 

Without other great event was our jour- 
ney, though we passed all the places of 
which we had heard. In Helluland we saw 
stones so large that two men could easily 
have lain end to end on one of them. There 
we saw Arctic foxes, and on an island we 
saw a bear. We named the island Bjarni 
because of that, and also because of Bjarni 
Grimholfsson, whose boat had disappeared. 
I thought, too, of that first Bjarni Her- 
julfsson, who likewise had been lost in a 
storm, and driven from his course, had 
been the first Viking to glimpse lands in 
the west. 

Markland to which we came next had 
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trees tall and stately, such as I have never 
seen, and beautiful they were to behold. 

After we sailed a long time, Harald, with 
his keen eyesight made out the keel of a 
ship set up on a ness ahead of us, and he 
cried out that we were coming to Keelness. 
Then did all of us look eagerly in that 
direction, for it seemed marvelous to know 
that once men from Greenland had been 
in that place. 

Beyond Keelness the strands® were so 
beautiful and it took so long to sail past 
them that the men called it Furdustrandir.*® 
After we left these strands the country be- 
came indented deeply with bays, and we 
knew that we were near the place where 
Leif had built his house, but those who had 
been in the country before were confused, 
and could not tell us just where that house 
might now be. 

So Karlsefni himself chose a bay and 
directed the ship toward a firth *' that led 
déwn to the sea, and Karlsefni named the 
place Straumfjord.'* 

“Now,” said he, “let us carry the cargoes 
ashore, for here we will stay for a time 
and explore the country.” 

He looked anxiously toward Gudrid as 
he spoke, and I knew that he intended to 
remain in this place until Gudrid’s child 
should be born. And I was glad, for tired 
we all were and hungered also, for our sup- 
plies had not proven sufficient. And I knew 
that Gudrid, beyond all others, had need of 
rest and food. So we beached the ships, 
and Karlsefni was first down the gangplank, 
and in his arms he carried Gudrid, but he 
set her feet first on the earth, so that it 
should come to pass as he had once said on 
a cliff in Greenland, that she should be the 
first of his company to step forth into Vine- 
land the Good. 

Gudrid stood still overcome with the 
beauty of the place to which she had 
journeyed, and marvelous indeed was it to 
behold. For beyond the bay stood trees 
so tall they seemed to reach into the very 
heavens, and so close were their trunks to- 
gether that at first I wondered how men 
could walk between them. They were in 
festive attire for our coming, in bright 
scarlets and crimsons, in golds and browns, 


Beaches. 

Wonder beaches. 
“Stream or wood. 
® The fjord of currents. 
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until it seemed that all the color of the 
world had been gathered in their branches 
to welcome us. 

The stream beneath them cut like a silver 
sword the banks of the land asunder, and 
the brooks which fed it were scattered like 
linking chains thrown carelessly over the 
dale. 

All about was grass, dry and brown, but 
plentiful beyond what I had ever thought 
was possible. We led our cattle down the 
planks on trembling legs, and over to the 
bounty that awaited them. And they stood 
hip-deep on the forage and stared at it as 
though they thought themselves dreamin 
and feared to taste lest the dream am 
before them. But after the first mouthful 
they fell to eating with such gusto that it 
was amazing to see. While our bull sud- 
denly paused and throwing up his head bel- 
lowed as though saluting the land with a 
heavy trumpet. 

It would have been well for us could we 
also have eaten the grass, for we were 
worn from our journey and weak to the 
point of illness. And because we knew not 
how to find out the bounty of the land, for a 
time we fared poorly. 

Our men were so worn they could scarce 
drag one foot after another. And the sea, 
on which we thought to depend for food, 
failed us, and no fish would it yield for our 
taking. 

Thorhall the Hunter had he been able 
could have found game, for it was said of 
him that never had he yet failed to bring in 
food from the hunt, but he was the weakest 
of all and he lay on the beach moaning 


and talking in his beard. When I drew near . 


to him I heard that he was speaking of 
Thor, and scoffing at the tale someone had 
told him concerning the White Christ who 
had provided five thousand with food 
though he had but a few small fishes and 
some small bits of bread. Yet in another 
moment, his mind wandered elsewhere and 
I heard him speaking of Leif concerning 
the ale. 

Then did I kneel by him and asked if 
he wished he were back at Brattahlid. 

The old man’s eyes filled and the tears 
ran down his cheeks as he said, “Aye, never 
should I have left it, for I am too old for 
journeying, and of no assistance to anyone. 
Besides, Thor is displeased that I have sur- 
rounded myself with Christians.” Then he 


Wes 


smote weakly on the ground with his fist 
and cried out, “But I shall show them yet 
that the Red Beard is far greater than the 
new god.” 

I did not dispute him, only patted his 
shoulder a little helplessly before I left 
him. He asked of Gudrid and her strength. 
That I did not answer for Gudrid was now 
so weak and ill that we all feared for her 
life and that of the child within her. 

Our hunger pains were increasing and 
our little store of strength was ebbing fast 
when the storms came, one after the other, 
and during them some of the men died. It 
looked as though we should all perish in 
this New Land, this land which had prom- 
ised so much and toward whose shores we 
had long sailed—this Vineland the Good. 

And then one morning Thorhall the Hun- 
ter was gone. We could see the tracks in the 
sand whence he had dragged himself off on 
his knees, but of him we could see nothing. 

Siegfred and Harald were the strongest 
and Karlsefni sent them to find him if pos- 
sible, while he continued the digging for 
shell fish and such things as he might find, 
which would give Gudrid a little strength. 
All of us must fend for ourselves but Karl- 
sefni thought only of Gudrid. 

“What will happen to us?” I asked Gud- 
rid in sudden dismay as I went to her side 
where she lay in a little shelter Karlsefni 
had raised over her. 

Gudrid whispered, for she could not 
speak aloud, “All will be well in a little 
while, Sigrid. Pray, pray to the White 
Christ, and he it is who will aid us.” 

She asked for Thorhall, and I dared not 
tell her he was lost, neither that day nor 
the next, though I think she sensed some- 
what was wrong with him, for once she 
whispered, “He will sometime learn in 
which God to trust, though I think the learn- 
ing will be difficult.” 

In my secret heart I was hoping that 
Thorhall might, after all be right, and that 
he would find some way of turning the at- 
tention of Thor toward our plight. So hun- 
gered was I, and so concerned with my sis- 
ter’s weakness, that I cared not at the mo- 
ment whether the White Christ or the Red 
Beard provided the food, so that it be ob- 
tained and that quickly. 

It was Harald who caught sight of the 
Huntsman the next day. He was lying on a 
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high crag which projected into the sky. It 
was a difficult place to reach, and Siegfred 
was the first to scale the sides. There he 
found the old man flat on his back, looking 
at the sky above him, mumbling between 
swollen lips. 

“Why and how have you come here?” 
asked Siegfred. 

“That concerns no one,” answered Thor- 
hall the Hunter. “I am older than you and 
have long been accustomed to caring for 
myself.” 

“Be that as it may,” said Siegfred, “come 
back to the camp with us now, for we have 
need of the wisdom of thy age.” 

“That do I think, also, and of the strength 
of my god,” answered Thorhall, raising him- 
self with much groaning and whining. But 
finally he was on his feet, and Harald, who 
by that time had found an easier way to 
the crag-top, put himself on one side and 
Siegfred on the other, and so on the fourth 
day they brought him back to the camp. 

But after his return Thorhall was surly 
and would speak to none of us. He sat by 
himself all day and when the men came 
hack to the booths they had fashioned for 
themselves from branches of the firs, after 
having sought in vain through the storm 
for food, the Hunter suddenly laughed 
aloud and told us not to be concerned, that 
we should have plenty in the morning. 

And indeed the sun was barely up before 
we were wakened by his calling, and we 
staggered forth to learn the reason. The 
storm had ceased and the morning was fair, 
and there on the beach before us lay a 
great whale which had been washed up 
during the darkness by the sea. It was 
alive and floundering about, and the men 
shot their spears and arrows into it and 
captured it and stripped the skin from it. 

It was a strange sort of whale, such as 
none among us had ever seen, and no one 
could tell what manner of whale it might 
be. But the men cut off great hunks of 
flesh and set about preparing it for eating, 
and all of us were thankful for it. 

I would have hastened with a piece of the 
meat as soon as it was boiled to Gudrid, 
but Karlsefni turned me aside, saying she 
was sleeping, though I noted that his voice 
shook, but thought it was but from weari- 
ness and hunger. 

Karlsefni saw that all of us were served, 
and then he made the sign of the cross over 
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the last piece of meat he lifted from the 
kettle. 

At that sign, Thorhall the Hunter sud- 
denly stood up and said, “Aye, make the 
sign if you will, but it were more grateful 
of you did you make the sign of the hammer, 
for the Red Beard himself provided this 
dish. Truly now he has proved himself 
more helpful than your Christ, and none 
gave him even a small fish or a kernel of 
grain out of which to fashion this whale 
to feed you. 

“Aye, I saw that you prayed to the White 
One, and when day after day passed and 
your god gave you no answer, then did I 
go off by myself, and made some verses for 
Thor. And he, who is always trustworthy, 
and who has seldom failed me, was pleased 
with what I did, as you can all testify, for 
he cast this whale on the beach for your 
eating.” 

At these words, Karlsefni threw his meat 
untasted into the sea, crying, “If this whale 
is of Thor, then shall we not eat it, but will 
make our appeals to Christ. For verily, 
Gudrid declares, he has brought us to this 
land and he will not fail us.” 

The others for the most part followed 
Karlsefni’s example, but some ate, and those 
who ate were afterward all very ill. Save 
for Freydis, and though she ate the heart- 
iest of all, yet did she suffer no pain. But 
the Hunter was ill and knew not what to 
make concerning it. 

And scarce had the whale been thrown 
in the sea than Vidgis Sugrensdattar 
came running to Karlsefni, crying, “Come 
quickly, for Gudrid, thy wife is delivered 
of a son.” 

Karlsefni hurried to the booth, while 
Snorri Thorbrandsson, his friend, took up 
his spear, saying, “Now indeed must we 
have food, and if this land holds it, then 
let my luck come to my aid, for I seek ’till 
I find this day.” 

I was not suffered to follow Karlsefni to 
the place where my sister lay, for the shelter 
over her was small and Gudrid had great 
need now to rest. But I saw Karlsefni come 
out from the booth with the child wrapped 
in his cloak, as he had lifted it from the 
earth, and thereby, as the custom is, claim- 
ing it as his own. 

“To the spring, Sigrid,” he said, but his 
voice was deep with feeling and his eyes 
were large and wondering, “To the spring, 
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for Gudrid would have this our son bap- 
tized in the ancient manner, since there are 
no priests in Vineland the Good.” 

So I followed at Karlsefni’s side, and the 
rest that were with us came close after, and 
Karlsefni knelt on one knee and unfolded 
his cloak, and there lay a child, strong and 
healthy, who let out a tremendous cry as his 
father sprinkled the cold water upon him, 
saying, “I christen thee, Snorri.” 


For that was the name of Karlsefni’s: 


father, and no sooner were the words 
spoken than Snorri Thorbrandsson was 
come out of the woods beside us, his hands 
all bloody, and he leaned over Karlsefni’s 
shoulder and watched smilingly as Karl- 
sefni bestowed his own finger-ring upon the 
child, slipping it over the little wrist as a 
namefastening. 

Then did Snorri Thorbrandsson dip his 
own bloody fingers in the spring and flick 
an additional drop upon the baby, saying 
that in addition to the luck of Karlsefni 
did he bestow his own luck upon his name- 
sake. And at that Karlsefni was greatly 
pleased. 

“Now indeed are my son’s feet well 
placed,” cried he proudly, “until such time 


as he shall make his own luck.” Yet was 
he more pleased when Snorri Thorbrands- 
son returned to the wood and brought in 
the great deer he had shot scarce twenty 
paces from the camp. 

And verily from that hour was our luck 
changed, for the weather was fair and both 
the sea and the land yielded us food in 
plenty. One of the Vineland cattle calved 
that day and the calf was named the prop- 
erty of the baby Snorri as a birth gift. 
Karlsefni bestowed his sword, Fearless, 
upon the small one, for the sons of great 
men, he declared, must receive weapons at 
their birth. 

Gudrid was well content at what had 
been done. 

And after the child was born, Karlsefni 
and his men went further up the stream 
until they came to a lake, and there Karl- 
sefni and his men built their houses and 
prepared for the winter. 

It was well that they did so for the houses 
were scarce up than the winter was upon 
them, and the season brought troubles for 
which we were ill prepared. 


(To be continued) 
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HE need today is not for men and 

women who are ready to bleed and 
die for their country, but for those who can 
solve its problems.” The future stability 
and progress of democracy inevitably de- 
pend upon the active participation in civic 
and political affairs of the better-schooled 
and thereby the more privileged class of 
society. It is unfortunately true, however, 
that the members of this presumably abler 
and more intelligent class of people are 
prone to deal with their public obligations 
and responsibilities in a perfunctory man- 
ner, if indeed they do not fail to recognize 
them as duties. 

The typical boy and girl graduate from 
high school, as well as the typical young 
man and woman graduate from the college 
campus, have been so conditioned both in 
school and out that they look upon politics 
as a messy business and one with which 
they will have little to do. As a conse- 
quence, we find that the great majority of 
people who have had special educational 
advantages are accustomed to content them- 
selves, so far as their political responsibili- 
ties go, with merely voting on election day. 
Many of them vote without enthusiasm. 
They frequently complain that they do not 
have opportunity to vote for suitable candi- 
dates. They may roundly condemn the ac- 
tions and activities of their elected repre- 
sentatives, whether in the city council, the 
state legislature, or the Congress. They 
berate public administration as inefficient 
and wasteful, but apparently they do not 
conceive of the possibility that they have 
any responsibility or any opportunity to see 
to it that more worthy representatives are 
sent to our legislative halls and that well- 
qualified officials carry on the day by day 
business of government. 

In their indifference to if not ignorance 
of party controls, these good people over- 
look the importance of primary elections at 
whic h party are selected. 


The records show that only a minority of 
registered voters participate in the primaries 
and any interested observer knows that such 
voters are largely “insiders” who know full 
well what they are supposed to do. But 
anyone who gives thought to the matter can- 
not fail to appreciate that in the long run 
primaries are much more important than 
the regular elections themselves. 

Not long ago an influential citizen in one 
of our large cities said to the county leader 
that he had always been a loyal member of 
the dominant party, but that “he hated to 
have to hold his nose when he went to the 
polls.” This worthy citizen evidently little 
appreciated that as a sovereign citizen it 
was within his power to do something about 
such a situation, and that in a going De- 
mocracy he definitely shared in the respon- 
sibility for the type of nominees proposed 
by his party. He probably failed to under- 
stand that a very small minority, under 
good leadership, may exert a determining 
influence on the type of nominees whose 
names appear on the primary ballot. In all 
probability he had no practical understand- 
ing of the primary, the machinery whereby 
party representatives are selected. 

It is generally believed that the schools 
and colleges have failed in one of their basic 
responsibilities, namely, to prepare young 
men and women for a sense of their personal 
responsibility to make of politics a primary 
avocation, to bring home to them that the 
franchise involves not only a privilege and 
a right, but that it also carries with it a 
definite responsibility which requires the 
expenditure of time and personal effort. 

A few weeks ago the writer’s attention 
was called to a man who, on graduating 
from college, had determined to devote an 
hour a day or its equivalent to his com- 
munity. He started in at the bottom of the 
political ladder, serving as a poll watcher. 
He then moved to the position of district 
committeeman. He influenced some of his 
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friends and acquaintances who were repre- 
sentative of the community to run in the 
primary, to the end that the district com- 
mittee might more satisfactorily represent 
the district involved. He joined his efforts 
with others to bring about the establishment 
of a spacious and beautiful park in the en- 
virons of the city. He was identified with 
a group which laid the foundation and 
super-structure of a leading university, start- 
ing with almost nothing. This man repre- 
sents to my mind the type of citizen which 
ought to be the normal rather than the 
unusual output of our educational system. 

As I conceive it, we have accepted the 
rights and privileges of living in a demo- 
cratic country as an inheritance, but we 
have signally failed in so training young 
people that they understand that this is an 
inestimable good which cannot simply be 
inherited and taken for granted. Like other 
values, if it is to be preserved, it must be 
preserved through personal effort. In fact 
a going democracy is an active partnership, 
while to most of us it is a most passive 
affair. If we fail to inform and stimulate 
our young people to appreciate the impor- 
tance of making politics their proper avoca- 
tion, we have failed to maintain the bul- 
warks upon which a permanent democracy 
rests. Some years ago a road contractor, 
when asked how soon after a highway was 
opened it was necessary to send out a main- 
tenance crew, replied, “The next day”. So 
it is with democracy. A maintenance crew 
must be operating throughout the years in 
cities, villages, and hamlets of the country 
if this huge machine of government is to 
run smoothly, and is to be in a condition to’ 
meet the strains and stresses that are piling 
up as time goes on. 

As one reviews the textbooks used in the 
schools and colleges, whether in civics or 
government courses, many of them being as 
arid as the desert; as one considers the fear 
of teachers to come to grips with the politi- 
cal and economic realities of their place and 
time in the instruction of their pupils; as 
one observes the prevailing cynicism con- 
cerning the political game on the part of 
these same teachers and instructors, it is 
not surprising that students vote courses in 
civics a bore, and graduate from their edu- 
cational experience with a conviction that 


politics are a mess and that they will have 
nothing to do with them. 

There is no doubt but that our educa- 
tional institutions have accepted as their 
mandate the education of young people for 
good citizenship. There is no doubt as to 
the availability of stimulating and interest- 
ing material, or as to the possibility of mak- 
ing the study of civics and government one 
of the most vital and even exciting subjects 
in the whole curriculum. But if we are to 
judge these institutions by their results, 
there is hardly any question as to the failure 
of the system to make good on its promis- 
sory note to the public. 

As we live in a democracy, we must train 
people to accept not alone their responsi- 
bility to participate actively, but also to 
participate democratically. The latter pos- 
tulate involves giving due consideration to 
the rights of the other fellow and of the 
other party. This means inevitably a con- 
flict of rights. It calls not alone for tolera- 
tion and open-mindedness, but also insight, 
that is, the capacity to see a problem from 
all sides and angles. But beyond this it re- 
quires the capacity to develop a solution in 
a constructive way. There is no form of 
government that demands trained intelli- 
gence as much as the democratic form. If 
one is to attempt to solve problems involv- 
ing conflicts of rights, he must have the 
ability to think straight and to think con- 
structively. Probably never before in the 
history of this country has there been so 
sore a need of constructively minded people 
as during the present decade. 

Since its establishment in 1924 as an in- 
tegral part of the Liberal Arts College of 
Syracuse University, the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs has had as 
its principal objective the training and prep- 
aration of students to meet the duties and 
obligations of citizenship. The freshman 
course, required of some six or seven hun- 
dred students, has been organized under 
the title, Jntroduction To Responsible Citi- 
zenship. Its goals may be briefly sum- 
marized as the development of social aware- 
ness, and secondly, the development of 
insight. In working toward the latter goal 
it has been our practice to submit to the 
students several key, and more or less con- 
tinuing, social and political problems. We 
do not aim to offer cut and dried solutions, 
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but rather to the students to an 
_ standing of what is involved in the problem 
selected, giving them arguments and the 
facts pro and con, and then we put it up to 
them to debate the issue and to defend such 
solutions as appeal to them. This course 
serves to make students aware of their own 
stereotypes and partisan attitudes, as well 
as those of others. It serves to promote 
habits of approaching problems democrati- 
cally, and it challenges their capacity for 
constructive intelligence. It seems to us 
much more important to arouse intellectual 
interest and to lay the groundwork for 
democratic attitudes than to offer solutions 
of current problems concerning which the 
members of the teaching staff themselves 
may not be in agreement. The keynote of 
the course may therefore be summarized as 
social awareness, insight, and responsibility 
for participation in community affairs. This 
keynote applies not alone to the freshman 
course, but in one manner or another to 

all of the work offered in the School. 
ae Apart from the freshman course the 
School provides a broad program in politi- 
bn cal science and government and supports 
subjects having a bearing upon good citi- 
au: zenship in other social science fields, courses 
7 in American and English history, public 
: finance and taxation, sociology, social ethics 
and political philosophy. According to the 
conviction that citizenship involves all of 
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man’s relations with other men, it has 
seemed desirable to introduce what may be 
called the citizenship emphasis into these 
various branches of the college curriculum. 
Some 1500 or 1600 students, graduate and 
undergraduate, are therefore enrolled in 
courses which are supported by the School 
and offered under its general auspices. An 
effort is made to bring home to the students 
that whatever his social, business or profes- 
sional interests may be, human values are 
involved and that his behavior should be 
such that human values will be conserved. 
Our aim, thus, is to make each generation 
of students socially conscious and, beyond 
this, appreciative of the responsibility of 
looking upon politics as the principal avo- 
cation of each and every democratic citizen. 

In the corridor of the Maxwell School 
stands the famous Houdon statue of George 
Washington, the symbol of citizenship, and 
on the wall above are words from the oath 
of Athenian youth: 


“We will ever strive for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city, both alone 
and with many; we will unceasingly 
seek to quicken the sense of public 
duty ; we will revere and obey the city’s 
laws; we will transmit this city not 
only not less, but greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted 
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AY EW years ago the whole pattern of my 

life changed. Life, that had been a 
bright, warm fire, turned to ashes. I lived 
from day to day in a vague borderland of 
indifference and despair. I could still work 
but when work was done, there was nothing 
else. And then I began to hear about hob- 
bies. All my friends united in saying to me 
each time we met, “You should have a 
hobby.” Finally, largely to show my appre- 
ciation of their concern for me, I consented 
to investigate hobbies. 

But I could find no hobby I wanted to 
adopt and take into my life. I did not want 
to crowd my home with a collection of 
china, of clocks, of period furniture, or even 
of first editions. It must be something in 
harmony with a slim purse, something I 
could keep in a small place, something that 
would not burden me with the necessity of 
constant care. 

One day, while sorting some old letters 
that had belonged to my grandfather and 
my great-grandfather, I had an inspiration. 
I would collect my ancestors. It was a 
heaven-sent inspiration. I could not break 
ancestors; I would not have to dust them; 
I would not even polish them, however 
great the temptation; no chance for them to 
crowd me out of house and home and I 
could go away for weeks and months on end 
and not have to worry over their safety. 
An ideal hobby for me! 

Have you a hobby? Have you ever 
thought of genealogy as one? Your own 
genealogy? Re-creating the men and 
women of your family who first came to 
America, dressing them in the clothing 
they wore when they stepped ashore from 
the vessel that brought them here, trying to 
see what they saw then and speculating on 
what must have been in their minds. 

It does not matter when your family be- 
came American. The background for a 
change of nationality will make an interest- 
ing starting point for research, regardless 
of the date. But let us assume that your 

first American ancestor landed, say in Vir- 
es in the 17th Century, since mine did 
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Emity Watson 


and I can go on best from that point. You 
know his name, you have some old letters 
or mementoes, not back that far possibly, 
but old enough to afford a clue for starting 
the work of finding him. Being Virginian 
by descent, though your grandfather, great- 
grandfather or even your great-great-grand- 
father may have pulled up stakes and 
settled in Kentucky, Missouri, or perhaps 
where you now see the sun set over the 
Pacific at your door, you have family tradi- 
tions. You know the one whose initials are 
on the old sugar tongs (the proud one who 
never let her heels touch the ground) ; you 
know the one who drank too much; that 
this one wrote the letter to Patrick Henry; 
that one contributed the Glebe lands to the 
Parish; another said so-and-so to Grand- 
father when he was a little boy—grand- 
father with his white hair and beard, dead 
so long ago. 

What could be more fascinating, if you 
are at all interested in such things, than to 
take a notebook and start work. Scientists 
re-create prehistoric animals piecemeal—a 
tooth here, a footprint there, fossil remains 
yonder. How much more exciting to re- 
create your own flesh and blood, to trace 
the footprints of men and women back, 
back, to the first step on the shore where the 
ship that bore them came to anchor. As 
one who has experienced it, I can assure 
you there is no thrill comparable to getting 
on the trail and keening down the wind 
until such definite evidence appears that 
you can visualize your man. 

Suppose you find him in jail. Or in dis- 
grace. As one who has eagerly sought the 
truth always, I can assure you it just does 
not matter. Once I called a fellow-enthusi- 
ast and triumphantly announced that I had 
found an ancestor who had been hanged. 
He was somewhat shocked but I was en- 
joying the greatest thrill of my search. The 
ancestor, a leader in Bacon’s Rebellion, was 
hanged by Berkeley, becoming the first 
American martyr, since he was the only na- 
tive-born American among those who suf- 
fered execution. Of all the men I have 
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endeavored to re-create, he has come to life 
the most completely and he fills my soul 
with pride. The only favor he asked was 
that he be shot like a soldier, not hanged 
like a dog. And Berkeley’s List in the 
British Museum describes him as a “Val- 
iant, Stout man” and “a most resolved 
Rebel.” For the more human touch, a 
quaint old chronicle gives this reason for 
his capture when others escaped—‘Al- 
though a son of Mars, he did sometimes 
worship at the Shrine of Venus.” The lan- 
guage is not modern, but the situation seems 
to have been, for, although a married man, 
he was taken prisoner at the home of a 
widow. 

I might not have minded the hanging 
anyhow after all these years. It would have 
been so different. And if you have read 
many genealogical accounts by devoted de- 
scendants, you will know what I mean. So, 
if you find one in jail, or even hanged, as 
this progenitor of mine was, take comfort. 
No doubt you, too, will find extenuating 
circumstances and, a century or two having 
elapsed, he will stand out a shining star in 
your galaxy of ancestors. 

Printed records having failed you, you 
will learn how to search the records of old 
counties, old and dusty records, and you 
will hunt a tombstone as zealously as ever 
gold miner hunted the mother lode. Deeds, 
wills, marriage records, death records, par- 
ish registers—all are grist for your mill. 
No one ever finds enough to satisfy him and 
no one can imagine the thrills of exultation 
or the feeling of desolation accompanying 
the ups and downs of the search. And 
there is no danger of waking up some 
morning to find you have exhausted the 
supply of forebears. You, yourself, have 
sixteen great-great-grandparents. That is 
only four generations backs. Double it for 
each preceding generation and see what 
you have. You will never lack for new 
material though the early practice of mar- 
riages with cousins cuts it down and will 
save space when you start to make your 
charts. 

But I mean real forebears. Let’s not join 
the countless thousands of Americans who 
strut a shadowy claim of descent from 
William the Conqueror. William the Con- 
queror! The illegitimate son of a washer- 
woman and a petty noble—robber, ma- 
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rauder, oppressor and wholesale murderer! 
What an ambition for a citizen of a cher- 
ished democracy. Perhaps it is the extreme 
backswing of the pendulum. For after the 
Revolution, so great was the hatred for all 
things English, that no one seemed to wish 
to recall his English descent. My great- 
grandfather’s Bible, published in Philadel- 
phia shortly after our nation was founded, 
contains a frontispiece by the printer apolo- 
gizing for the use of the term “King James” 
Version. And with the decided turn of 
thought to the left in Jefferson’s time, there 
seems to have been a fixed determination 
to break away from all early family tradi- 
tion, particularly aristocratic tradition. 

But while many things are gone—with 
the wind—in our new machine-powered 
civilization, modern science tells us that our 
ancestors remain within us. Perhaps it is 
one among them who rises up and forces 
us into battle, though we loathe war— 
forces us to deeds of generosity foreign to 
the promptings of our reasoning—or, sadly 
enough, forces us to walk the low road 
when we long for the high. Then why not 
study them so that, knowing them, we may 
learn to know ourselves. 

Once you are an enthusiast, don’t think 
you can take it or leave it. Pretty soon 
you find yourself in correspondence with 
people of whose existence you had never 
dreamed. It seems incredible, despite our 
knowledge of the size of early families, that 
one man could have so many descendants, 
or that they could be so widely scattered 
and of such varying fortune. You write 
letters to them. You receive letters from 
them. If they live in the South or West, 
they invite you for a visit. And how de- 
lightful it would be to accept, to spend days 
comparing notes and traditions. Some- 
times you find a very early portrait. And 
perhaps you find a long-sought Bible. Too 
bad! Some of the record pages have been 
torn out. And then you learn from another 
source, how long before the Civil War, a 
winter church fair was held in the small 
Missouri town six miles from great-grand- 
father’s home and old relics exhibited. And 
how the bitter winter weather closed the 
roads for weeks and, when the Bible was 
finally reclaimed, some of its pages were 
missing. 

Ah, now is a chance for some intensive 
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work! You get in touch with people of that 
community. You advertise in the local 
paper. Shortly someone searching through 
old papers, brings one of the missing pages 
to light, and there is the link that has been 
missing so long. And can you show up 
some genealogist who has taken too much 
for granted and printed without proper 
proof! Somehow in the searching you learn 
to distrust all the findings of those who have 
preceded you along your path. Perhaps 
because they have not had your private rec- 
ords and stores of family tales. 

Fun! Indeed it is. And there is more 
to it than that. You grow in the growth of 
your country and, counting by generations, 
you realize how very young we really are. 
You get a new perspective because you 
start with the country in swaddling clothes, 
you see it grow, see it weaned and ‘watch its 
struggles in early youth. Its history merges 
with your family history and becomes your 
own personal adventure. You cross the 
mountain, having finished with Indian 
struggles and the Revolution, you conquer 
the new wilderness, you drive the ox-carts 
and wagons through to new lands. Perhaps 
you even cross the Plains with your ances- 
tor. You need not call it genealogy. You 
can call it research work. Or adventure in 
family history. But you will see your coun- 
try with new eyes and a new kind of pride 
in its achievements will take supreme pos- 
session of you. 

But, should you decide on this, my 
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ESTHER BERGMAN NAREY 


Flout the fading autumn 
Winter's storms as well, 
$= Here’s a bit of summer 

: In a glass of jell! 

Hours of berry picking 
Then cooking till it’s done 
Fragrant homemade jelly 
Hardens in the sun. 


hobby, remember one thing. If you wish 
to be popular, nay more, if you wish to be 
tolerated, by your friends and acquaint- 
ances, never, never talk about your hobby. 
On consideration, that is one drawback con- 
nected with it, a serious one if you are an 
expansive soul and love to talk of what 
interests you. The only person with whom 
you may discuss genealogy is another gen- 
ealogist. And even then you must be a 
rapid talker and able to head him off or he 
will not listen to a word you say. On the 
contrary, he will bore you with his own in- 
dividual findings. But you can enjoy it 
when you are alone. I find I can, having 
tried in vain to share my joy with others. 
And some day, to insure myself the pleas- 
ure of one uninterrupted telling of the tale, 
I shall write an account on my adventure 
in ancestry and have it published. 

For me life is no longer a sea of apathy 
and despair. My mind is crowded with 
stimulating ideas all the time, for I have 
warmed to all ideas, being quickened by my 
hobby. And now it is I who preach, “You 
should have a hobby.” When life slows 
down and time hangs heavily on your 
hands, you should have a hobby. When 
you find yourself interested in nothing but 
your business, carrying its details con- 
stantly in your mind, you should have a 
hobby. When misfortune comes and the 
old paths you walked in happiness are 
closed, you should have a hobby. I give 
you mine—with a toast to Good Hunting. 
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ee Genealogical Extension Service 


op response to requests from our readers Many localities are establishing genea- 
for helpful suggestions in compiling logical departments in the public libraries. 
family records, we shall from time to time This should be encouraged The twelve 
give references that may serve as bases for census schedules of 1790 should be among 
further research. the first reference books acquired and the 
Our advice always, is that the individual cost of $1.00 per volume is negligible when 
_ first attempt to do her own research. Do one considers the world of information that 
4 not try to collect everything that is to be each contains. Our D. A. R. Lineage Books, 
had on the surname and then try to fasten especially the later publications, as well as 
those of other patriotic societies with line- 
age requirements for membership, contain 
excellent material for research. 
Bear in mind always that cooperation is 
the keynote of success in every undertaking. 
The purpose of the Genealogical Exten- 


_ the record on some well known individual 
“a of the same name. Follow your own line- 
age according to an outline or chart from 
a yourself through your parents, grandpar- 
ents, great grandparents and so on, giving 
their dates and consecutive residences. This 


is the only satisfactory or reliable pro- 


cedure. Accept nothing that cannot be sion Service is to encourage the collection 
uu proven by vital statistics, wills, deeds, and and compilation of family records while 
other official records. Family tradition is these are available and to give to those who 


usually based upon fact but it cannot be are unable to visit headquarters the benefit 
relied upon until supported by evidence. of our D. A. R. Library, which is becoming 
All sources of information should be ex- indeed, a fitting memorial to the men and 
plored, such as family letters, correspond- women who “Made and preserved us a 
ence with different relatives, town and Nation.” 
county histories, etc.; newspaper accounts The collection of Virginia records in our 
of funerals, especially those of rural com- library includes the wonderful Virginia 
munities, often give extensive family data. Historical Index by E. G. Swem, Librarian 
Undertakers’ files are a seldom-soughtsource of the William and Mary College (1934) 


of information. We have on file in our consisting of two volumes and 1,181 pages. 
Library several volumes of mortuary records 


of persons who died during the year ending Virginia Magazine, 45 Volumes. 

June 30, 1850. These give the name, age, William and Mary Quarterly, 17 Vol- 
state of birth and cause of death. Those of umes, First Series. 

Georgia and Tennessee arranged by coun- William and Mary Quarterly, 17 Vol- 
ties are especially helpful. umes, Second Series. 
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_ Tyler’s Historical Magazine, 19 Volumes. 
Henning’s Statutes. 
*Chalkley’s Abstracts of Court Records of 

Augusta County, 3 Volumes. 


* * * 


Revolutionary War Records by Gaius 
Marcus Brumbaugh (1936) which 
contains Bounty Land Warrants for 
Virginia, Military District of Ohio, etc. 

_Kegley’s Virginia Frontier 1740-1783 
(1938), 2 Volumes. These contain 
worlds of information regarding the 
little-known Virginia and the now West 
Virginia. 

Annals of South-West Virginia by Sum- 
mers. 

Soldiers of 1776 by Burgess. 

Torrence’s Index of Wills and Adminis- 
trations recorded in the Local Courts 
of Virginia, 1632-1800. Many county 
histories, compilations of marriage 
records, etc. 


There are, however, very few unpub- 
lished records such as marriages, wills, 
deeds, etc., that other states are sending 
to our library. 

Virginia is known historically as the 
“Mother of Presidents.” Genealogically it 
should be known as the “Father of Fami- 
lies,” for most of the settlers of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Southern Ohio, and the Great South West 
had their origin in Virginia. Many of these 
records are yet available and should be 
copied. 


* * * 


We frequently have requests for names - 


of those who served on Washington’s Staff. 
The following from 1898 Notes and Quer- 
ries, that valuable contribution to unpub- 
lished records by William Henry Egle, 
M.D., M.A., we give: 

A Mifflin, Pa., general orders, July 


me 


Reed, Pa., 
1775. 

John Trumbull, secretary, Conn., general 
orders, July 27, 1775. 

Edmund Randolph, Va., general orders, 
August 15, 1775. 


general orders, July 4, 


* These are perfect genealogical gold mines 
arranged for publication by our own Mary S. 
Lockwood. 


Baylor, Va., orders, Au- 
gust 15, 1775. 
Robert Hanson Harrison, Va., secretary, 
general orders, November 6, 1775. 
Stephen Moylan, Pa., general orders, 
March 6, 1776. 
William Palfrey, Mass., 
March 6, 1776. 
Caleb Gibbs, Mass., general orders, May 
16, 1776. 
George Lewis, Va., general orders, May 
16, 1776. 
Richard Cary, Va., general orders, June 
21, 1776. 
Samuel Blackley Webb, Conn., general 
orders, June 21, 1776. 
Alexander Contee Hanson, Md., asst. 
secretary, general orders, June 21, 1776. 
William Grayson, Va., general orders, 
August 24, 1776. 
P. Pennet, by brevet, Journals of Con- 
gress, general orders, October 14, 1776. 
John Fitzgerald, Va., signed as aid, gen- 
eral orders, January, 1777. 
George Johnston, Va., general orders, 
March 1, 1777. 
John Walker, N. C., general orders, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1777. 


general orders, 


Alexander Hamilton, N. Y., general 
orders, January 20, 1777. 

Richard Kidder Meade, Va., general 
orders, January 12, 1777. 

Peter Presly Thornton, Va., general 


orders, September 6, 1777. 

John Laurens, S. C., general orders, 
September 6, 1777, October 6, 1777. 

James McHenry, asst. secretary, Pa., 
May 15, 1778. 

Tench Tilghman, 
June 21, 1780. 

David Humphrey, Conn., general orders, 
June 23, 1780. 

Richard Varick, secretary at headquar- 
ters, letter of Washington to Varick, N. Y., 
May 28, 1781. 

Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., secretary, Conn., 
general orders, June 8, 1781. 

David Cobb, Mass., general orders, June 
15, 1781. 

Peregrine Fitzhugh, Va., general orders, 
July 2, 1781. 

William Stephens Smith, N. Y., general 
orders, July 6, 1781. 

Benjamin Walker, N. Y., general orders, 
January 25, 1782. 


Pa., general orders, 
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Hodijah Mass., 
14, 1782. 


* * * * 


general orders, 


Our interest in the organization of fam- 
ily associations seems to be having the de- 
sired effect from the many letters of interest 
and appreciation we received. We are 
particularly interested in a copy of the 
Schwenksville /tem, Pennsylvania, of Au- 
gust 25, 1938, in which are listed the 
annual reunions of the Grater, Walters, 
Hartman, Rogers, Garber, Harley, Price, 
Hallman, Boyer, Groff,and Gottschalk fami- 
lies. Names of many descendants are therein 
listed. In no better way can interest in 
family history be encouraged. 


* * * * x * 


Our request for a completely filled genea- 
logical chart to be published in our Maga- 
zine has met with a response that will re- 

ire a committee to select the winner. 


4 
quire 
Many beautiful charts have been filed. The 


competition will close February 1. The 
winning chart will be published in the April 
_ Magazine and all charts will be placed on 
display during the D. A. R. Congress. Only 
those charts that are completely filled can 
be considered. Fine printing that will 
_ photograph clearly is suggested. The name 
and address of the owner should be placed 
on the lower left hand corner. 


Queries and Answers 


UERIES must be submitted in duplicate, 

typed or written double spaced on separate 
slips of paper and limited to sixty words. Name 
and address of sender will be published unless 
otherwise requested. Unsigned queries, indicated 
by * * *, desire no correspondence so letters 
cannot be forwarded by this department. Queries 
received since June 1, 1938, will be acknowledged 
and published as soon as possible if above rules 
are observed. Unpublished queries may be re- 
submitted. Answers to queries are solicited. 


QUERIES 
K-38. Sollers-Sharpe.—Wanted 


cestors and parentage of Alice Sollers, b. 
8-29-1785, mar. Adlai Sharpe, 1-14-1806, 


d. 11-20-1850, Fayetteville, Tenn.—Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis Sandefer, Hardin-Simmons 
University, Abilene, Texas. 


K-38. Rigsby.— 
William Edward 


‘My great-grandfather, 
Rigsby moved from 


he 
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Orange Co., N. C. to West Tenn. in 1832, 
settled in Gibson Co.; d. 1863, had six 
children, Jack, James Edward, Gilly, Sallie, 
Becky and another mar. a Cryder. James 
E. Rigsby mar. Harriet Lucretia Cole Nov. 
13, 1836; had four boys and four girls. 
Want information regarding William Ed- 
ward Rigsby.— Mrs. J. Tadlock, 2424 Lake- 
shore Drive, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

K’-38. Wilkins.—Who were the par- 
ents of William Wilkins of Annapolis, 
Church Warden of St. Ann’s 1738, will 
prob. 3-30-1735; mar. April 19, 1735 to 
Deborah (Maccubbin) Palmer, widow of 
Nathaniel Palmer? Where was this Wil- 
liam Wilkins born?—Mrs. Edward W. 
Cooch, Cooch’s Bridge, Newark, Delaware. 

K-38. Hurd.—Nancy, dau. of John 
and Nancy Martin Boyd b. 1801 in Nicholas 
Co., Ky.; mar. (1) Nathan Hurd, native 
of Bath Co., Ky. Her first child Eveline 
was b. in Nicholas Co. in 1819. Second 
child-was a son. 1822 Nancy was mar. 
a second time and emigrated to Ind. 
Wanted information about Nathan Hurd.— 
Miss Mae Kern, 30 North Eighth St., West 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

K-38. Gump.—I want to trace the 
father of William Gump, believe he was 
John; wife Mayrey; ch. Benjamin, Elias, 
William, Rosanna, Jonathan and Elizabeth. 
John lived in Frederick Co., Md. 1790: 
d. 1797; will on file. Wanted information 
on the Gump or Fox families—Eva M. 
Armstrong, 714 Ave. E., Fort Madison, 
lowa. 


K-38. Richardson - Rawlings. — 


Wanted parents and Rev. ancestor of 
Laurana Richardson, who mar. Francis 
Rawlings, of A. A. Co., Md., bapt. Sept. 
11, 1716, d. Jan. 17, 1794.—Mrs. E. W. 


Cooch, Cooch’s Bridge, Newark, Delaware. 

K-38. (a) Marshall - Power. — 
Wanted parentage of and all possible in- 
formation about Grizzel (Grizelda) Mar- 
shall, wife of Samuel Power, Rev. soldier 
of Cumberland Co., Pa. and the mother of 
William, Samuel, John, Alexander, Mary 
b. Aug. 1874 and mar. Henry Lightner of 
Perry Co., Pa., and Anne b. 1875 mar. John 
Cree of Perry Co., Pa. 


K-38. (b) Cree.—Wanted informa- 
tion about the birth, residence, marriage, 


death of Robert Cree who served in Cum- 
berland Pa. in Capt. James 
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Fisher’s Co., 1780 and 1782. Also the 
maiden name, birth, and death of his wife 
and the names of their children and their 
wives or husbands.—Mrs. W. J. Day, Hunts- 
ville, Mo. 

K-38. (a) Pierce -Salisbury. — 
Who was Patience Pierce, m. in Swansea, 
Mass. Nov. 28, 1765 to Martin Salisbury, 
Jr. of Cranston, R. I. 

K-38. (b) Burnham.—Who was 
Mary (Polly) Burnham, b. Hartford, 
Conn. Aug. 1741 mar. in Somers, Conn. 
5/26/1768, Jeriah Swetland.—Mrs. Walter 
K. Adams, 1115 West 31st St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

K-38. Arnold.—Wanted information 
concerning ancestry of William Arnold, 
of Benton Co., Tenn., later of Bibb Co., 
Ala., later of Oktibbiha Co., Miss. Mar. 
Elizabeth Majors in Bibb Co., Ala., 1824. 
Ch. Sarah J., b. 1825; Elizabeth Ellen, b. 
1826; John M., b. 1828; James W., b. 
1830; Mary Ann, b. 1832; William W., 
b. 1834; Williams Meredith, b. 1835; 
Fernanders Nathaniel, b. 1838; Felix M., 
b. 1841.—(Mrs.) Katie Arnold Smith, 
503 Mamie St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

K-38. (a) Pratt.—Descendants of 
children of Benajah and Johnathan Pratt, 
sons of Joshua of Plymouth wanted. Have 
reason to believe that James, who was in 
Rochester, Mass. about 1708 was one, had 
three brothers, Elisha, David and Johnathan. 
Children of James were: Elisha, James, 
Johnathan, David, Elizabeth, Hannah and 
Thankful. Was he the same James who 
married Frances Combs of Rochester in 
1727? 

K-38. (b) Fletcher. - 
wanted concerning Nathan Fletcher who 
married Lucy Elwell of Gloucester, Mass. 
1733. Was supposed to be a sea captain. 
Possibly a brother of John Fletcher who 
was a judge in Boston, do not know the 
date. Nathan had: Lucy, Elizabeth, Nathan, 
John, James. Was Nathan Fletcher who 
lived in Charlton, Mass. one of same 
family ?—Julia H. Post, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

K-°38. Bramlet - Gough. — Wanted 
Revolutionary record of Henry Bramblett, 
Bramlet, Bromlet; name of first wife and 
would also like to locate will. Married 
Gladas Gough in Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia, 1785. Lived in Laurens County, 


Information. 
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South Carolina, 1790. Drew land in El- 
bert County, Georgia, in 1806-07. Was 
Margaret Bramblett who married William 
Gober, Jr., and had son Henry Bramblett 
Gober, his daughter? * * * 

K-38. (a) Harrison.—Want par- 
entage and information concerning Trent 
E. Harrison, born Va. 1801. Owned land 
in Dinwiddie Co. Married first to widow, 
Anna Elizabeth Dyer, nee Mitchell, then 
to Mary Clark in 1843. 

K-38. (b) Mitchell.—Want informa- 
tion concerning Col. John Mitchell. His 
wife, Anna E. H. Mitchell (born 1765, 
died 1835) lived in Charleston, S. Caro- 
lina, and is thought to have been a widow 
named Mercer. Would like to correspond 
with descendants.—Mrs. B. B. Crowe, 336 
N. Dowling, San Benito, Texas. 

K-38. Trego.—Wanted any informa- 
tion concerning ancestors of John Trego, 
married Arrilla They lived Mary- 
land Penna. border. A daughter, Permelia 
born 1780; died 1854; married Frederick 
Mitchell 1798 or 1799; they lived Calvary, 
Harford Co., Maryland. A son William 
Trego, born 1787; died 1860; married El- 
linor Brannon 1817; they lived near Hope- 
well Harford Co., Maryland, the home of 
their birth—Mrs. S. E. Kurtz, 215, S. 
Fifth St., Sac City, Iowa. 


ANSWER 
No. 16037. Phelps-Kelly.—Re- 


becca White mar. Gen. Edward Paine Sr. 
b. 1746 in Bolton, Tolland County, Conn. 
d. Aug. 28, 1841 aged 95 yrs., 11 mo. at 
Painesville, Ohio. Dau. Lydia Paine b. 
Feb. 13, 1786 in Canandaigua, N. Y.; mar. 
Apr. 25, 1808 Samuel W. Phelps. b. Mar. 
19, 1782 d. July 4, 1826; one child Eliza- 
beth mar. Madison Kelly of Cleveland, 
Ohio. They had two daughters Elizabeth 
and Charlotte. Second child Ann mar. 
Peleg P. Sanford. Their dau. Henrietta 
Dale Sanford Ganter belonged to the Cuya- 
hoga Portage Chapter of D. A. R. of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, Natl. No. 17231. Their son 
Henry Phelps was my husband’s father. 
Third child Charlotte mar. Ist. Henry 
Chapin, 2nd Gen. E. A. Paine of Paines- 
ville. Fourth child Lydia mar. Ist Stanley 
S. Noble of Painesville, 2nd James B. 
Wakefield, Blue Earth, Minn. She was a 
member of the New Conn. D. A. R. Chap- 
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ter of Painesville, Ohio, Natl. No. 30140. 
Fifth child Samuel mar. Mary Hall of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. Note: Lydia Phelps Noble 
Wakefield and her niece Henrietta Dale 
Sanford Ganter, long since dead were ar- 
dent D. A. R.’s. I feel positive they would 
want anyone interested to be allowed to 
copy their D. A. R. records. I have quite 
a little about the Paine-Phelps family; also 
a fine large portrait of Lydia Paine Phelps 
given to my husband by his great Aunt 
_ Lydia Wakefield. If the one asking about 
these families cares to write to me for more 
information, I shall be glad to help them in 
any way I can; also furnish them with a 
kodak picture of Lydia Paine Phelps. Her 
child Maria mar. Jonathan Ford 
Card of Painesville. It is from his Life of 
Jonathan Ford Card with Historical Rec- 
olections of his own and wife’s ancestors, 
_ written month of May 1897 and printed 
in small book form, that I obtained much 
of my data. An account of Gen. Edward 
Paine can be found in the book “The West- 
ern Reserve” by W. S. Mills.—Mrs. Henry 
__-H Sanford, 33214 Park Ave., West Mans- 
field, Ohio. 
No. 16102. Brewster.—Rev. Na- 
thaniel Brewster was son of Francis 
Brewster who was lost on the fateful ship 
with Capt. George Lamberton (Longfel- 
low’s “Phantom Ship”). See American 
- Genealogist and New Haven Magazine July 
12, 199-210. Donald Lines 
Jacobus, Ed. This question is more than 


twenty years old— it has appeared in other 
question departments for at least 20 years. — 
—Mrs. May Hart Smith, 1725 North Gar- 


field Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


Bible Records 


ANDERSON BiBLE REcoRDs 


Copied from Bible of John Anderson, 
owned by Mrs. Samuel R. Edington, Tucson, 
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Arizona, a great-great granddaughter. On 
the fly leaf of this Bible published in 1810 
is the following inscription written by his 
father, John Anderson, a Revolutionary 
soldier of Virginia: 

“The gift of John Anderson, Senior, to 
his son John Anderson, on June 8, 
1812. 

My son: 
This book I give you with a charge — 
to read it often, for here at large 
in it thy duty you will find oe 
to God; thyself and all mankind. 


John Anderson, born Monday, 5th of 
October, 1778. 

Betsey Anderson, born 3lst March, 1786: 
married Tuesday, 2th day of November. 
1805. 

John Anderson, deceased, Thursday 27th 
of October 1814. 

Louisa Maxwell Anderson, born Monday 
8th of September, 1806. 

Josiah McNare Anderson, born Sunday 
29th of November, 1807. 

James Madison Anderson, born Tuesday 
21st February, 1809. 

Betsy Ann Anderson, born Monday Ist 
of April, 1811. 

John Anderson, born December 2, 1814. 


FAMILY REcorD OF ALLEN KiIRKLIN (LAND) 
(TENNESSEE) 
Copied by Elizabeth Thurman Edington, Tucson, 


Arizona, State Chairman Genealogical Records, 
Arizona 
«2 

John Anderson was born October 5, 1778. 
Elizabeth McNair Anderson was born 


March 31, 1786. 


Allen Kirklin was born July 30, 1798. 

Louisa Maxwell Kirklin was born Sep- 
tember 8, 1806. 

Elizabeth J. Kirklin was born April 10. 
1827. 

Martha M. Kirklin was born November 
13, 1828. 

Keziah A. Kirklin was born September 
20, 1830. 

Elisha A. Kirklin was born April 16, 
1832. 

Mary A. D. Kirklin was born March 11, 
1834. 

Marriett A. Kirklin was born August 25, 
1836. 


— 
~_ 
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Louanza L. Kirklin was born May 2, 


1840. 

Allen Kirklin (jr) was born April 1, 
1842. 

Sophia T. Kirklin was born April 10, 
1844. 


John A. Kirklin was born July 26, 1846. 
James Tullos Kirklin was born June 11, 
1848. 
Moses E. Kirklin was born October 28, 
1850. 
Brothers and sisters of Louisa Maxwell 
Anderson Kirklin: 
Josiah McNair Anderson was born No- 
vember 29, 1807. 
James Madison Anderson Anderson was 
born February 21, 1809. 
Betsey Ann Anderson was born April 1, 
1811. 
John Anderson was born December 2, 
1814. 
Half-Sister: 
Sophia Thurman was born February 3, 
1817. 
Half Brothers and Sisters (3rd marriage 
y of Elizabeth McNair) : 
Jane Lloyd was born June 4, 1821. 
it Albert Loyd was born October 13, 1822. 
Martha Loyd was born May 26, 1824. 
h. Rolling P. Loyd was born October 1, 
) 1826. 
John Alley (husband of Elizabeth J. 
Kirklin) was born August 11, 1825. 
Grandchildren of Allen and Louisa Kirk- 
lin: 
William Tullos Alley born July 17, 1849. 
Martha Jane Rogers was born July 16, 
8. 1850. 


rm Mary Ann Rogers was born June 10, ° 


1853. 
Ellen Rogers was born November 22, 

.p- 1853. 
Hester Ann Rogers was born May 17, 

10. 1855. 
Florence I. Rogers was born December 


er 6, 1855. 
Mary Louisa Alley was born April 4, 
eT 1855. 
Anderson Stewart was born July 24, 1854. 
16, Martha L. Stewart was born March 2, 
1856. 
11, George K. Stewart was born May 18, 
1858. 
25, Richard F. Rogers was born September 


25, 1857. 


John B. Rogers was born February 14, 
1859. 

James Stewart Hall was born June 3, 
1856. 

Daniel B. Hall was born March 28, 1858. 

Mary Jane Rogers was born October 26, 
1856. 

Harriett Rogers was born January 19, 
1864. 

Amelia Ann Swaim was born May 23, 
1860. 


Marriages 
Allen Kirklin and Louisa Anderson were 
married June 8, 1826. 

John Alley and E. J. Kirklin were mar- 
ried September 27, 1848. 

John Rogers and Martha Kirklin were 
married September 6, 1849. 

Daniel J. Rogers and Keziah Kirklin were 
married November 4, 1852. 

James M. Stewart and Mary A. Kirklin 
were married 3rd April, 1853. 

David Houston Hall and Harriett A. Kirk- 
lin were married 4 September, 1855. 

A. P. Swaim and L. L. Kirklin were mar- 
ried April 26th, 1859. 

Joseph Cummings and Sophia T. Kirklin 
were married December 30, 1866. 


© 


Allen Kirklin died Aug. 6, 1852. 
Louisa M. Kirklin died Jan. 30, 1876. 
Elisha A. Kirklin, deceased Sept. 23, 

1836. 

Allen Kirklin, Jr., died Jan. 23, 1870. 
John A. Kirklin, died Feb. 16, 1874. 
Mary Ann Rogers, died Jan. 4, 1874. 
John Anderson, died October 27, 1814. 
Elizabeth Loyd, died August 13, 1859. 
James M. Anderson, died May 10, 1851. 
Hugh Lamb, died Feb. 14, 1843. 
Elizabeth Ann (Anderson) Lamb, died 

Nov. 16, 1842. 

Martha J. Rogers, died Aug. 31, 1851. 
Mary J. Rogers, died Oct.3,1857. > 
John B. Rogers, died March 19, 1860. 
Amelia A. Swaim, died Nov. 4, 1873. 
Elizabeth J. Alley, died Jan. 7, 1899. 
John Alley, died April 10, 1900. 
William T. Alley, died Jan. 19, 1927. 
Mary Alley Thurman, died April 3, 1920. 
Ellen Rogers Thurman, died Nov. 23, 
1925. 
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Lewis Recorp 
Births 


Peter B. Lewis, born June 21, 1789. 
Catherine B. Ringo, wife of Peter B. 
Lewis, b. February 24, 1798. 
Emeline M. Lewis, b. March 5, 1817. 
Nancy R. Lewis, b. January 4, 1820. 
James R. Lewis, b. November 19, 1821. 
John D. Lewis, b. November 6, 1823. 
Hannah A. Lewis, b. April 28, 1826. 
Alice E. Lewis, b. February 12, 1830. 
Robert G. Lewis, b. March 28, 1828. 
Albert G. Lewis, b. October 18, 1831. 
William F. Lewis, b. November 20, 1833. 
Melville B. Lewis, b. March 17, 1837. 
Bridget Ann Lewis, b. August 11, 1841. 
Bible published 1871. In gilt lettering 


on cover is printed: 


H. C. and H. A. Northcott 


This is a true copy of record in a Bible 
in my possession, formerly belonging to 
my grandmother, Hannah Amanda Lewis 
Northcott. Signed: Kate Clagett Duncan. 
Commonwealth of Penna., Co. of Alleghany. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3rd day of August 1938. Ethel C. Cum- 
— Notary Public. 


Family Associations 


Jackson—Sec.—Mrs. M. Riegel, 1392 
Smith Road, Sta. G., Columbus, Ohio. 

Dudley-Mixer—Sec.—Mrs. Leon O. 
Burrows, P. O. Bernardston, Mass. 

Griswold—Sec.—Mrs. Mary 
Guilford, Conn. 

Zander—Mr. J. Herr Zander, 
Georgetown, Pa. 

Zern—Sec.—Mrs. Rena Glass, Norris, 
Pa. 

Zimmerman—Mr. Arthur Zimmerman, 
Delta, Pa. 

Zug-Zook-Zuck—Sec.—Mrs. 
Zug Snyder, Florin, Pa. 


Bullard, 
& Mrs. 


Kathryn 


Abel 
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Sec.—Mr. H. E. Abel, Lancaster, 
Pa. 
Aierstock—Mr. 
Millersville. 
Alexander—Mr. & Mrs. M.C. Alexander, 
601 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Althouse—Mr. Abram L. Althouse, 36 
E. Farnum St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Mowery Aierstock, 


Ambler—Sec.—Anna Ambler, 
Quarryville, Pa. 
Ammon—A. D. Ammon, Christiana, 


Pa. 
Andes—Sec.—Mrs. 
E. Petersburg, Pa. 
Armstrong—Sec.—Mrs. George Myers, 
Drumore, Lancaster, Pa. 
Bachman—Sec.—Clayton 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Bachman—Sec.—Mrs. George Smith, 
634 Walnut St., Columbia, Pa. 
Bailey—Mr. Elwood W. Bailey, 
ranville, Pa. 
Barge—Mr. & Mrs. Isaac R. Barge, 
Ronks, R. D. #1, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Barnett—Sec.—Mrs. Sylvanus Mc- 
Kinley, Delta, Pa. 


A. J. Hildebrand, 


Bachman, 


Coch- 


Barr—Mr. & Mrs. Walter Dukeman, 
Windsor Forges, Churchtown, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. 


Bartholomew—Sec.—Mrs. Marie Bar- 
tholomew Keller, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Barton—Robert B. Barton, 342 S. 
St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Batt-Humbert—Sec.—Amos Mellott, 
Willow Street, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Ann 


503 N. 


Becker—Alpheus S. Becker, 
Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Bender—Occar B. Walter, 348, E. Chest- 


Lancaster, Pa. 


nut St., 


Revolutionary War Pensions 


Mipp.eton, JoHN or MipetTon. Widow, 
Eleanor. (W. 7464. B.L.Wt. 28594-160- 
55. Certificate No. 839. Issued 


; 
a 
« 
| 7 
Miss 
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1837, Act of July 29, 1848, at $20.00 per 
annum from March 4, 1848. Agency, Vir- 
ginia. Service, Virginia. Rank, Private.) 

Application for Pension July 15, 1837. 
Age 78 years. Residence at date of appli- 
cation, Harrison Co., Va., where she was 
living in 1855. 

Eleanor Middleton declares that she is 
the widow of John Middleton, who was a 


[ 63 ] 
Revolutionary soldier and U. S. pensioner 
under the Act of Congress June 7, 1832. 
She was married to John Middleton 
March 28, 1797, in Winchester County, Va., 
her name before said marriage was Eleanor 
Hardy. 
In 1851 children were referred to (no 
names or ages given). 
There are no further family data on file. 
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In submitting orders for Genealogical Extension Service, please fill out chart similar to the above, giving 
especially the residence of the family in each generation. 


“Fail Not of Your Doing” 


This interesting Revolutionary Order is contributed by Mrs. Katherine Merrill Woods, Vice Regent of 
the Linn Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., of Albany, Oregon. It was written by her ancestor, Capt. Samuel 
- Merrill, and the original is in her possession 


To Corpl David Webster Sr 


Haverhill, September 1: 1777 


You are hereby Required and Ordered to Notify & Warn both the Alarm list and Train band 
belonging to the Southern Division of the Second foot Company of Militia in Haverhill to apear at 
the house of Levt. Stephen Webster on Wednesday the third day of September Instant at one of the 
Clock afternoon the Train band Compleat in Arms for Exersise. Hereof fail not and make to me 


of your Doing as soon as may be. 


pr 
Saml Merrill Capt. 
len 
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ERALDRY in Ireland is much the same 

as in England. The practice of armorial 
law is different in that the Ulster King at 
Arms | has the power to issue “confirmation of 
arms” on showing of certain usage, which 
power the Kings at Arms of England and 
Scotland do not have. However, that is of 
interest in connection with present use; it is 
of little concern to the genealogist. 

The use of coats of arms in Ireland was 
contemporaneous with use in England, i.e., 
1100 to the present time. However, no effort 
was made to record them until after England 
had extended her control more or less over 
the entire island. Letters Patent were issued 
to the Ulster King at Arms, dated June 1, 
1552; prior to that time arms were not offi- 
cially recorded anywhere. 

The arms-bearing families of Ireland may 
be divided roughly into four groups: (1) 
those there prior to 1080, called “old Celtic” 
or “Milesian” families (such as Sullivan, 
Flynn, O'Donovan); (2) those who came 
from France or England after the Norman 
Conquest, called “Anglo-Norman” (such as 
Butler, Fitzgerald, Burke) ; (3) the followers 
of Strongbow (1169-90) (such as Walsh, 
Rice); and (4) those coming as a result of 
the successive attempts on the part of the Eng- 
lish crown to give lands in Ireland to English 
and Scotch, called the “Elizabethian planters,” 
the “Ulster plantation settlers,” the “London- 
ers of Derry,” the “Cromwellian settlers,” etc. 

As the use of arms in battle had virtually 
ceased by the time the office of Ulster King 
at Arms was established, it is natural that 
many arms used by the first three groups 
named above were not recorded, although in 
some cases record was made of them during 
the succeeding three centuries. 

The Heraldic Museum in Dublin Castle is 
most interesting and well worth a visit. If 
one is trying to identify an Irish coat of arms, 
or to ascertain whether a certain family used 
one, it is advisable to have a search made of 
the records by the Ulster King at Arms, Dub- 
lin Castle. A statement of the fees, which are 
not excessive, will be furnished; they are pay- 
able in advance. 

The majority of the peerages, lists of landed 
gentry, etc., on Ireland, published within 
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Irish Coats of Arms 


the past two centuries, include only a few of 
the old Milesian families, and even omit many 
of the Anglo-Norman and Welsh groups. They 
do furnish much information as to the arms of 
settlers from England and Scotland. If the 
ancestor is not found in such lists, and no 
record of his using arms in Ireland is found, 
in the King at Arms’ Office or elsewhere, he 
should be traced to the place of origin in Eng- 
land or Scotland. Often a younger son of a 
landless man, who had ceased to use the fam- 
ily arms, or a cadet of an old house, went to 
Ireland in the hope of founding a new house 
and ye-establishing the family fortunes. Exam- 
ples of this are the Napier and Pyne families, 
the Irish immigrant ancestors in each case 
being cadets of families that had borne arms 
for four hundred years. 

There are a few books that purport to give 
the arms of the old Milesian and Anglo-Nor- 
man families, but seldom is the source or 
authority given. Many of these are no doubt 
correct; others may be of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

There are few books available in the United 
States giving Irish arms. Among them are: 


Burke, Sir Bernard: The General Armory of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

Nichols, Francis: The Irish Compendium 
(1735). 

Kimber, Edward: The Peerage of Ireland 
(1788). 

Almon, J.: Peerage of Ireland (1768). 

Crossley, Aaron: The Peerage of Ireland (1725). 

Lodge, John: The Peerage of Ireland (1789). 

Howard, J. J., and Crisp, F. A. (ed.): Visita- 
tion of Ireland (1897). 

Burke, Sir Bernard: Genealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Landed Gentry of Ireland (1904). 

Skey, William: The Heraldic Calendar (1846). 

Rooney, J.: Genealogical history of Irish fam- 
ilies (1896). 

Burke, J. B.: Examples of Irish bookplates. 

Gatfield, George: Guide to printed books and 
manuscripts relating to English and foreign her- 
aldry and genealogy. pp. 199-206. (Many refer- 
ences to manuscripts in British Museum.) 

O'Hart: Irish Pedigrees. 

Weener, John: Ancient Funeral Monuments of 
Ireland. 

Foster, Joseph: Collectanea Genealogica. 
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To a ynn, O’Floinn, or O’Flann, the “O 
indicating “of the sept (family) of”. 

There were two distinctly different septs 
or families of O'Flynn. According to the 
old Irish genealogies, one descended from 
Heremon, son of Milesius. This sept was 
settled in Antrim, Down, and Roscommon. 
Several branches of this sept are known to 
have borne arms. 


of The other sept descended from Ith, the 
ry uncle of Milesius, and from the ancient 
ey kings of Connaught. The chief of this sept 
of lived at Castle Ardagh, in the barony of 
he Carberry, and at Barryroe, in the territory 
d. between Skibbereen and Baltimore, Co. 
~ Cork. Many branches of this family are 
g entitled to the arms here illustrated. 


Of course, not all bearing old Celtic 
names descend from the chief of the sept of 
that name. Many may have assumed it at 
1s€ Arms: Azure, a wolf passant argent; in chief three q later day, been adopted, etc. One must 


= bezants. trace the line to an ancestor who bore arms. 
Crest: A holding a ser- 
ms te majority of the Butler families in 
(oes Ireland who bear arms descend from 
ive Theobald Walter, an Anglo-Norman who 
Butler airs was created Chief Butler of Ireland in the 
abt | - time of Henry II, hence the name. He bore 
ne for arms “Or, a chief indented azure.” In 
recognition of his office he quartered “Gules, 
ited three covered cups or.” Some fifteen or 
ire: more families use the original arms with 
some “difference.” Many use the quartered 
arms with some “difference”, while a num- 
jum ber bear arms that have been still further 
quartered. There are over forty variations 
land of the arms of this Butler family. 
"There are other Butlers in Ireland en- 
95). titled to arms, many of which are of the 
)). Lanesborough group, whose ancestor went 
isita- from England to Ireland only in the days 
of James I, he being one of the “Ulster un- 
oy dertakers.” Arms of this family show cups, 
546). indicating some ancestor was also a Butler 
pas to someone, but it was not Theobald Walter 
from whom they descend. ra 
refer- Arms: Quarterly; 1st and 4th, Or, a chief indented Or a Sable Gules core 
azure; 2nd and 3rd, "gules, three covered Gold Silver Black Red Blue 
f cups or. 
saat Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or, a plume of five 7 
ostrich feathers argent, issuant therefrom a 
falcon rising of the last. 
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XI. 


S THE work of committees is about the 
most important part of organizatior ac- 
tivities, and because I have had so many 
By-laws sent te me for correction which 
either made no provision whatsoever for the 
appointment of committees or committee 
work, OR they had included provisions for 
the appointment of committees which, in my 
opinion, placed too much power in the hands 
of one or of a few, and allowed conditions to 
prevail which would eventually result in lack 
of understanding and lack of harmony. 

It is very true that if nothing were done 
at the meetings of an organization except 
by action of the society as a whole, that very 
little work could be accomplished by any or- 
ganization. So groups of members are selected 
for various purposes and, in a general sense, 
the two greater classes called Boards and 
Committees are the groups which carry on 
the work to be accomplished by the organiza- 
tion. Now, a Board acts for a society in an 
advisory capacity, its membership is chosen 
for a period usually from one to three years, 
now between the meetings of the parent 
society the Board has all the power of the 
former, except as limited by the By-laws of 
the society. It cannot, however, delegate 
this power, in any way, or rescind any action 
of the society, whereas the society itself, unless 
provided by the By-laws, may countermand 
action taken by the Board and give it instruc- 
tions which the Board is bound to obey. 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, a Com- 
mittee is appointed for some special purpose, 
automatically expiring as soon as that pur- 
pose is accomplished, or for some general 
purpose which requires the Committee to 
remain in existence permanently, for a 
certain length of time, one, two, or three 
years, longer if necessary. There are Special 
Committees and Standing Committees. A 
Standing Committee, appointed by an ordi- 
nary society or convention, might be likened 
to “A Board”; it is a permanent body and 


“Common sense is the knack of seeing things 
ought to be done.”—C 


COMMITTEES 


sth as dy are, and doing things as they 


STOWE 
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as a Board has charge of the general work of 
the society. Special Committees can be 
readily distinguished from Standing Com- 
mittees, for they are appointed for a specific 
purpose and expire as soon as that purpose 
is accomplished, and their report is made. 

A little later on I hope to take up the 
matter of Boards, the duties and the powers 
of Boards, for I believe that a great many 
chapters in our organization do not have the 
right conception of that part of their organi- 
zation known as the Executive Board. 

A Committee consists of one or more 
persons appointed for one of the following 
purposes: 

(1) To consider and report suitable action 
upon a resolution or main motion referred to it. 

(2) To consider and report back, with 
its recommendation in each case, all resolu- 
tions or other main motions, or all of a 
certain class, that may be offered during a 
session of a convention. For example, Com- 
mittee of Resolutions. 

(3) To consider a subject and report a 
resolution covering the action it recommends 
the society to take. For example, Commit- 
tee on the revisicn of the By-laws. 

(4) To investigate a certain matter and 
report the facts with its opinion thereon, if so 
ordered. For example, a Committee to find a 
suitable Site for a Club House. 

(5) To execute an order of the society. 
For example, Committee of arrangements for 
a banquet, etc. 

(6) To represent and act for the society 
in a certain matter. For example, delegates 
to a convention. 

(7) To receive and count the votes or to 
receive and act upon the credentials of 
delegates to a convention. For example, 
tellers and credentials Committee. 

(8) To take charge of a certain class or 
department of the work undertaken by an 
organization and to report to it the work 
done. For example, the Standing Committee 


has charge of a specific line of work, just of a Society. (In the last case (No. 8) the 
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Standing Committees are appointed in ac- 
cordance with provisions in the By-laws. In 
all the other cases mentioned above, the 
motion to appoint the Committee is the main 
motion except in a few cases where there is 
a main motion pending at the time, which is 
referred to the Committee and the Committee 
is given the necessary instructions and power. ) 
Small Committees are usually composed of 
odd numbers of members, 3, 5, or 7. With 
an even number of persons on a small Com- 
mittee, the difficulty of securing a report is 
increased. If you have a Committee of four, 
it is necessary to have three present at every 
meeting, and if all four are present, three 
must agree to the report to make it the 
report of the Committee, because it requires 
three to constitute a majority of four, but 
three is also a majority of five, so that with 
a Committee of five, there can be twice as 
many absentees from the meetings and twice 
as large an opposition if all members are 
present. However, it is sometimes an advant- 
age to have a Committee of four because final 
action cannot be taken if more than one mem- 
ber objects, all the members being present. 
Now every organization has the right to 
decide for itself how its committees shall 
be appointed. It eliminates a great deal of 
confusion if the method of appointing com- 
mittees is prescribed by the By-laws. Who- 
ever appoints a committee has the power at 
the time the committee is appointed to name 
the chairman. When appointed by the chair, 
usually the person first named on the com- 
mittee is chairman. Unless the power to 
appoint committees is given the chairman by 
the By-laws or by a vote of the assembly, she 
must not assume that power. There being no 
By-law, if the assembly wishes to give the chair 
that power in any particular case, the motion 
to commit should include the words “To be ap- 
pointed by the chair.” No further action need 
be taken when she announces the names of the’ 
members of the committee, and her announce- 
ment ends the matter. If not prepared to an- 
nounce the committee at that time, the chair 
must state that the committee will be an- 
nounced later, but a committee cannot act 
until it has been announced to the assembly. 
A nominating committee “Should never be 
appointed by the president,” and this ulti- 
matum is quoted word for word from Robert. 
If a president is to remain “Ex-officio a 
member of all committees, this should be 
provided for in the By-laws and she should 
not be a member ex-officio of the nominating 
committee. When a committee is nominated 
from the floor or elected by ballot, the first 
member named may not be best adapted for 
chairman, and the committee should not 
hesitate to elect another chairman, consider- 


ing at all times the interests of the work at 
hand. Should the chairman of a committee 
neglect to call the committee together, any 
two members have a right to do so, notifying 
every member of the committee. A commit- 
tee is not required to keep a record of its 
proceedings; the chairman should keep such 
memoranda as she may deem _ necessary. 
Members do not rise when they make a motion 
or speak, nor are the motions seconded. The 
meeting is held most informally and the 
chairman takes a very active part in all dis- 
cussions, she may even make motions without 
leaving the chair and put them through to 
vote. Members may make informal sugges- 
tions which are discussed and finally voted 
upon. There is no limit to the number of times 
questions may be reconsidered, and the motion 
may be made by any member who did not vote 
with the prevailing side. To prevent a misuse 
of this informal privilege, it is necessary, how- 
ever, to require a two-thirds vote to reconsider 
or rescind a vote in committee. Committee re- 
ports should be written in the third person. 
The report may be signed by every member 
of the committee agreeing to it. What is in 
the report of the committee must be agreed 
to by a majority vote at a meeting of the com- 
mittee, but it must never be referred to as 
the report of the majority, always as “The 
report of the committee.” 

If the minority wish to present a report, 
they may present their views in writing, 
signed by all who approve of them. They 
have no right to make a minority report, but 
the privilege is rarely refused, the president 
merely says, “If there is no objection, the 
views of the minority will be heard.” 

The work of the organizations such as ours 
(N. S. D. A. R.), local, state, and national, 
carry on work that can best be divided among 
a number of standing committees. Sometimes 
an organization will have a dozen or more of 
these standing committees in addition to the 
board of managers. The Standing Committees 
of the National Society are known as National 
Committees. These National Committees are 
not a part of the National Board of Manage- 
ment, do not attend National Meetings of the 
Board, unless by special request of the Na- 
tional Board, and certainly have no vote on the 
National Board. Your Standing Committees in 
the state are known as your State Committees, 
they are appointed by the State Regent, just as 
the National Chairmen are appointed by the 
President General. In your Chapters and 
smaller groups these appointments are made 
more than likely by your Regent, and should 
NOT be a part of your Executive Board. 

Faithfully yours, Artine B. N. Moss, 
(Mrs. John Trigg Moss.) 


(Continued in our next issue) 
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Master of the Mayflower. Henry 
Justin Smith. Willett, Clark & Co., 
Chicago, New York. §2. 


A friend writes of Henry Justin Smith 
that he wrote and felt as an artist, while he 
_ worked and studied as a scholar. Such a 
- combination is more unusual than the aver- 
age reader realizes. Too often the writer 
of popular history is not capable of han- 
_ dling research materials, while capable re- 

searchers often turn out the driest and most 
unreadable reports. 

The book, “Master of the Mayflower,” 
however, will fill the requirements of the 
most careful scholar and will be enjoyed 

fully by the casual reader. 

Mr. Smith has spared no pains in running 
to earth every clue relating to one Chris- 
topher Jones, seventeenth-century, middle- 
aged, substantial citizen and shipowner of 
Harwich in Essex. He presents to us a man 
who does not appear in the least a likely 
candidate for fame on the day when he is 
approached by a merchant, a wool-carder 
and an ironmonger. It seems his three 
visitors have taken a liking to his ship 
“lying over against Ratcliffe Mill, and 

wonder whether Captain Jones will be in- 
terested in hiring it out for a journey to 
Virginia.” 

The three, however, who approach him 
thus are John Carver, Robert Caden and 
Thomas Weston, and they are speaking of 
the ship Mayflower, hitherto used mostly 
as a carrier of wine from Gascony, and 
known because of the fragrance remaining 
in the holds of such carriers, as a “sweet 
ship.” 

Nevertheless, this same Christopher Jones 
waited three centuries for his identity to 
become known. For it was long believed 
that the Captain Jones of the Mayflower 


Mii 


was probably one Thomas Jones, a pirate. 
Not until the present century were the real 
facts brought out by the English researcher, 
R. G. Marsden, to whom Mr. Smith gives 
full credit. But while Mr. Marsden’s con- 
clusions were accepted by scholars they 
remained still unknown or disregarded by 
the popular writer. Mr. Smith, therefore, 
designed to write a book which might be 
read by the average reader and which would 
give Christopher Jones the credit deservedly 
his. 

Availing himself of the various researches 
of scholars both in this country and abroad, 
the author fashioned his living narrative. 
All that is known of the various members 
of the crew is here included, and the jour- 
ney of the Mayflower, setting forth after 
“grievous delays” is presented in an accu- 
rate and stirring manner. 

Fair weather, then illness, death on 
board, and gales coming hard one upon the 
other, pandemonium of wind and waves, 
and finally catastrophe, the main mast 
“cracked in twain.” 

That was the day when the fate of the 
Pilgrims, perhaps of America, lay in the 
hands of the man named Jones. As but 
a few years earlier, we are reminded, the 
fate of the cavaliers at Jamestown, Virginia, 
lay in the hands of a man with a name as 
common—Smith and a John at that. 

But Smith and Jones both proved them- 
selves capable of meeting their respective 
emergencies. For when a passenger on 
the Mayflower produced from out his bag- 
gage a “great iron screw,” brought from 
Holland, a screw probably from Brewster’s 
printing press, which had been packed, it 
would almost seem by the “hand of des- 
tiny,” the Mayflower captain made his de- 
cision. The mast should be repaired as 
well as possible with that screw, and the 
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ship should sail on—an echo surely of the 
famous decision of another Christopher on 
his journey westward. 

And “after long beating at sea,” the 
Mayflower stands in by Cape Cod. This 
was not the shoreline they had hoped to 
make, but still praise God—and Captain 
Jones, it was western land! The landing 
was difficult, but the Captain made it suc- 
cessfully. After exploring along the coast, 
the Pilgrims decided on their location and 
the Mayflower “ploughed her way into 
Plymouth Harbour” and “came to rest.” 

This was the haven where Captain Pring 
and his gallant dogs had summered some 
years before, while the Captain loaded his 
ships with sassafras. And this was the 
harbour named—yes, it is true, by Captain 
John Smith of Jamestown—for Smith as 
well as Jones plays a part in this colony’s 
history. Gladly, it is said, did the Pilgrims 
adopt the name “Plimouth,” the more so 
because it was taken from the Plymouth in 
lovely Devon whence they had made their 
successful departure. 

It was not in his contract to remain with 
these passengers of his, but Captain Jones 
stayed without compensation, until the cab- 
ins were up, and the Pilgrims apparently 
as able as they could possibly be, to care 
for themselves. 

We all know that half of those Pilgrim 
settlers died the first winter, and it should be 
remembered that half the ship’s crew died 
also. The ship’s cooper, Alden, decided to 
remain at Plymouth, and short- handed, 
Jones finally departed, and succeeded in re- 
crossing, and sailing up the Thames to 


Ratcliffe Mill again, eighteen arrows tipped ° 


with horn and feather, his only cargo. 

It is significant of the price that Jones 
himself paid for the voyage to know that 
he lived less than a year after his return. 
The church where he was buried has since 
been torn down, and the exact resting place 
of the Mayflower’s captain remains un- 
known. While after that voyage, the ship 
disappears into the shadows, the mists of 
history, which close more quickly about it 
than the mists of the sea. 

Those with a “Mayflower heritage” 
should read this book, for it will serve to 
make the famous journey of their ancestors 
across the sea more real than it has hitherto 
been. And those who are not yet among 
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the number who have traced their fore- 
bears to that “sweet ship” should read the 
book for the pleasure of perusing a well- 
told story of “a good ship and her able 
master.” 


C.C.C. 


March to Quebec. Journals of the 
Members of Arnold’s Expedition. 
Compiled and Annotated by Ken- 
neth Roberts during the writing of 
ARUNDEL. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
New York. $4. 


Kenneth Roberts’ latest book, March 
to Quebec, is the source material from 
which he drew facts and inspiration in the 
writing of ARUNDEL, his first historical 
novel. This was a masterly achievement 
and with its publication came a growing 
and insistent demand for access to the 
sources from which came the historical 
data. Appreciating the desire of many 
students of history to browse through 
source material, Mr. Roberts set his vast 
volume of notes in order and has added 
this remarkable collection of documents 
to the interesting group of books of his 
authorship. 

In the foreword in March to Quebec, 
the author writes: 

“During the writing of ARUNDEL, I 
was obliged to consult all known journals 
written by members of Arnold’s Expedi- 
tion to Quebec. Many were difficult to 
locate; some almost impossible to obtain. 
In order to simplify the work of those wish- 
ing to consult these records, they have 
been brought together in this book for the 
first time.” 

No similar book has ever been com- 
piled. The larger part is raw materials. 
A dozen men of all types, classes and 
ranks scattered through the four Divisions 
of Benedict Arnold’s Expeditions kept jour- 
als. All were not completed. Several 
were so much alike that a choice was 
made. The amount of repetition was sur- 
prisingly small. The book is unique. 
Through the eyes of this group of soldiers, 
with their different viewpoints, personalities 
and experiences unfolds the great pageant 
of the march to Quebec which began in 
September, 1775, and closed the following 


December. Eleven hundred men comprised 
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the band that set out with such high hopes 
_ and through unparalleled hardships, priva- 
_ tions, and dangers, plunged valiantly on 
to meet defeat. The return was equally 
bitter. 

In the group of journals in the march 
~ to Quebec, each had some claim for its use, 
_ Arnold’s own journal is a marvel of ac- 
curacy, though incomplete and supple- 
mented by his letters written during the 
Expedition. It is a dramatic story of re- 
markable leadership. 

Another journal, that of Joseph Ware, 
which was similar to several, was the only 
journal with a casualty list. This was first 
published in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Second Series, 
Vol. II. The list was so greatly mixed that 
Mr. Roberts painstakingly rearranged it 
with the names placed alphabetically and 


the divisions in the order they followed 


in the march. 

Henry’s, Morison’s, and Senter’s journals 
have quite a bit of literary interest. Senter 
was a doctor, and his narrative naturally 
relates to the ailments and diseases en- 
countered and induced by the privations. 
It was Dr. Senter who removed the ball 
from Arnold’s leg. John Joseph Henry 
carried many graphic details in his narra- 
tive, and also gives the best descriptions 
of Arnold and Daniel Morgan. 

Altogether this source book seems to 
have made for itself a place of great im- 
portance, and doubtless will be the fore- 
runner of many others to fill in gaps in 
our historical materials. 


Epna M. Cotman. 


The Yankee Cheese Box. Robert 
Stanley McCordock. Dorrance & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia. $3. 


In his “Yankee Cheese Box,” Dr. Robert 
Stanley McCordock, John Wingate Weeks 
Professor of Citizenship and History at 
Lincoln Memorial University, has given a 
historical study of one of the most interest- 
ing events in the Civil War. 

Consternation and excitement followed 
the persistent rumors for six months of 
1861-1862 that the Confederates were iron 
plating the U. S. S. Merrimac which they 
had captured when the Federals abandoned 
Norfolk in April of 1861. 
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that the Merrimac when its iron plating 
was completed would be invincible—that 
she could sink any wooden ship afloat and 
that she would be unharmed by an shells 
from the cannon of Union ships. Rumor 
also circulated dismal forbodings of mis- 
calculations and failure. Believing this 
suggestion, the Union leaders ceased to be 
on their guard and were horrified when the 
news came that on March 8th the Merrimac 
appeared at Hampton Roads, rammed and 
sank the Federal ship Cumberland, and 
burned the Congress. Darkness prevented 
the destruction of the flagship Minnesota. 

Consternation prevailed and terror and 
imagination pictured the iron plated ship 
breaking the blockade and ranging where 
she willed bombarding and destroying 
ships and seaports alike. 

In the furious encounter between the 
Monitor (Yankee Cheese Box, as she was 
derisively called) and the Merrimac, which 
lastéd for three hours,the Northern ship had 
to withdraw from battle. The Merrimac 
also received slight damage and had to 
return to Norfolk to repair a leak. The 
fear inspired by the combat sent five ocean 
liners to Hampton with orders to ram the 
Merrimac when she again appeared, and 
the Monitor was held in the background. 
No encounter ensued, as the Merrimac 
could not get herself into position, and the 
fear of future attacks sent President Lin- 
coln and Secretaries Chase and Stanton to 
Hampton Roads. The result was an at- 
tack upon Norfolk which was taken and 
the captain of the Merrimac had her blown 
up to prevent her capture by the Federals. 

Dr. McCordock has given exhaustive re- 
search to the detailed story of this battle 
and has introduced much material from 
the archives of the State, War and Navy 
departments and also from the documents 
and manuscripts of the Library of Congress 
and also from the Confederate Museum at 
Richmond. Much too has come through a 
perusal of the Worden Papers, the property 
of the Lincoln Memorial University. 

Dr. McCordock, head of the history de- 
partment since 1930, has gone much deeper 
into his subject than the details of the 
combat. He has thrown the light of com- 
parison and contrast upon many of the 
technical questions of the day— primitive 
state of mechanical engineering then and 
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today, the amazing achievement of build- 
ing the Monitor within a hundred days, 
the limited industrial resources of both 
sections of the country, and the many other 
problems that confronted builders of ships 
of seventy-seven years ago. 

Dr. McCordock gives “his readers many 
pages of references, in itself a testimonial 
to the thoroughness with which his facts 
have been collected and assembled, and 
his mastery of his subject. 

Epna M. CoLMan. 


Colonists of Carolina in the Lineage 
of Hon. W. D. Humphrey. Blanche 
Humphrey Abee. The William 
Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
1938. 


The preface of this book states that the 
author’s daughter, Edwina Abee, a teacher, 
had become interested in the historical work 
being done by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. This, with the interest of 
her uncle, Judge W. D. Humphrey, was the 
beginning of this volume. Many of the 
families represented were early settlers in 
the eastern counties of North Carolina and 
Tidewater Virginia. In the first chapter a 
sketch is given of Onslow County, N. C., 
home of the Humphrey family. The Hum- 
phrey family history is especially noted 
while in the chapter following the first 
found of the name, which is thought to be 
of Norman origin. Other families in Part | 
are the Williams family of Isle of Wight 
Co., Va., Sylvesters of Long Island, Col. 
Thomas Johnston, James King, Francis 
Shackelford of Virginia, Miller and Rhodes.. 

There are 28 chapters and these give the 
history of the allied lines of the Humphrey 
family. The Thomas family, especially 
noted, states they “are among the oldest 
in history,” “was of the nobility and of the 
landed gentry.” Judge Humphrey’s mother 
was Marenda Ann Thomas. Chapter XXVII 
tells of the Thomas family who have served 
in the County of Duplin and State of N. C. 
in Colonial Assembly, State Assembly, Con- 
stitutional Conventions, Provincial Con- 
gress, United States Congress and Confed- 
erate Congress. 

In Part II is a short history of Duplin 
County, N. C. In this we have the Thomas 


family, John Miller, one of the founders of 
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the First Presbyterian Church in North 
Carolina; the Kinnear, Kenan, Routledge. 
Lockhart, Mercer and Ivey families are also 
represented. 

This book treats of all these various fam- 
ilies and the part they had in the early ac- 
tivities of the state. They were found in the 
early Colonial Assemblies, the Colonial 
Wars and later in the Revolutionary War, 
early settlers of the country filling honor- 
ably public positions of trust. 

We find the first definitely proven ances- 
tor of the Humphrey name of the line of 
Judge W. D. Humphrey to have been Wil- 
liam Humphrey of Onslow Co., N. C., in 
1747. He was a member of Onslow County 
Militia 1769. This line descends from Wil- 
liam Humphrey and wife Sarah Ward 
through Daniel Humphrey and wife Hester 
Williams, Whitehead D. Humphrey and 
Susan Shackelford, Whitehead D. Hum- 
phrey and Eliza Jane Sylvester, George 
Franklin Humphrey and Marenda Ann 
Thomas to Judge W. D. Humphrey. 

At the close of each chapter the “Sources 
of Data” are given and on pages 251-254 
very complete authorities are cited. 


EvizaBeTtu E. B. Jones. 


Cal Other Books Received 


Tue Man By THE Sipe or THE Roap. 
Willard W. Bartlett. The Albert Publishing 
Company, Westerville, Ohio. $.50. 

America’s Purpose. Alfred J. Snyder. 
The Declaration Press, Philadelphia. $3. 

Wins IN THE Nicut. Willis Fitch. Mar- 
shall Jones Company, Boston. $2. 

THe Granp Manan Historian No. V, 
including The History and Settlement of 
Grand Manan by Jonas Howe, The Origin 
and History of the Name Grand Manan by 
W. F. Ganong, and other articles. Grand 
Manan Historical Society, Grand Manan 
Island, New Brunswick. $.50. 


MEMORIAL TO REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS, 
Ciuvton, New York. A Historical Re- 
search concerning Kirkland Avenue Ceme- 
tery formerly known as Water Street Ceme- 
tery or the Old Burying Ground. Oneida 
Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., No. 49, Utica, New 
York. $1 . Order from Mrs. Isabelle Bailey 
Cook Smith, Historian, 8 Greenwood Court, 
Utica, New York. 
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IRNE, THE CREAT-GREAT-CRANDDAUCHTER OF GENERAL JOHN STARK, PICTURED BESIDE 
ONE OF THE INTERESTING FIREPLACES IN THE HISTORIC STARK HOUSE Pr aed 


Dedication of Markers 


The Molly Stark Chapter, N. S. D. A. 
R., of Manchester, New Hampshire, recently 
dedicated its new home, the historic Stark 
House. Built in 1736 by Archibald Stark, 
it was occupied by his family until 1758, 
when it became the property of his son, 
General John Stark. Much of the interior 
is the same as it was in Revolutionary days 
and many interesting articles of the period 
have been collected by the chapter to make 
the home an object of interest to visitors. 


The Ypsilanti Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 
of Ypsilanti, Michigan, recently conducted 
appropriate services at the dedication of a 
marker. The grave of Mrs. Arthur Marks 
at Hillside Cemetery was the object of the 


J 


ba 


marking, and the regent of the local chageer, 
Mrs. F. P. Wilber, conducted the services. 
Markers have also been placed by the 
chapter in the Highland Cemetery at the 
graves of Mrs. William H. Latham and Mrs. 
Norval Ayers. Miss Minnie Horner un- 
veiled the marker at Mrs. Latham’s grave 
and placed the flag in position, while the 
same service was performed for Mrs. Ayers 
by a granddaughter, Miss Donna Louise 
Ayers. 


A marker has recently been unveiled by 
the John Benson Chapter, N. S. D. A. 
R., of Hartwell, Georgia, in memory of 
Captain John Martin ite, a Revolution- 
ary soldier. The marker was unveiled by 
Miss Mildred McLesky of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Miss Beverly Clark of Hartwell, 
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THE MARKER PLACED BY THE COLONEL CRAWFORD 
CHAPTER ON THE SITE OF THE FIRST CAMP OF 
DAVID MEAD 


Georgia, who are lineal descendants of 
Captain White. The regent, Mrs. A. S. 
Skelton, presented Mrs. Julian B. McCurry, 
= State Regent of Georgia and former 

ice President General, N.S. D. A. R., who 
dedicated the marker. An interesting pro- 
gram was presented, directed by the his- 
torian of the local chapter, Miss Laura Lee 
Satterfield. 


The Colonel Crawford Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., Meadville, Pennsylvania, recently 
participated in the Meadville sesquicen- 
tennial celebration. 

A bronze marker was placed and dedi- 
cated by the chapter at the site of the camp 
made by David Mead and a little band of 
pioneers on the bank of French Creek one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

In addition, the local chapter sponsored 


an exhibit depicting the old Gibson Tavern , 


when the Marquis de Lafayette visited 
Meadville. Members of the bogus wear- 
ing authentic costumes of the period ap- 
peared each day of the celebration. 


Anniversary Celebrations 


The Henry Dawson Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R., of McPherson, Kansas, celebrated 
Flag Day by holding a picnic at the Neiman 
Home in Whitewater. Pre icnic was voted 
a complete success by all those who at- 


tended. 


The Iowa Daughters of the American 
Revolution recently daily 


grams at the Iowa State Fair, representing 
the patriotic work done by the organization. 

The program included six living pictures 
which were given in the following order: 
“The Spirit of 1776”; “Betsy Ross and Her 
Flag”; “The Madonna of the Trail,” illus- 
trating the statue used by the D. A. R. in 
marking historic spots on trails throughout 
the United States; “The Work of the So- 
ciety in Americanism at Ellis Island”; 
“Conservation of Youth and Approved 
Schools”; and the final pictures depicted 
“The Organization’s Policy for National 
Defense and Peace.” 

This educational program was arranged 
by a committee with Mrs. Thomas B. 
Throckmorton, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Iowa Society, as chairman. 


Presentation of Awards 


The Samuel Davies Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R., of Bowling Green, Kentucky, recently 
presented three students in the local schools 
with D. A. R. medals for best historical 
essays. 

The essays were entitled, “The Economic 
Background of the Constitution of the 
United States,” written by Miss Coralie 
Jones; “What the Constitution Means to 


Me,” by Waldeen Ferrin; and “Thomas 
Jefferson,” by Juanita Truax. This award 
has become an annual presentation by the 
chapter. 


THE MARKER PLACED BY THE YPSILANTI CHAPTER 
ON THE SITE OF THE SUMMIT FARM TOLL CATE ON 
THE DETROIT SALINE PLANK ROAD CHARTERED IN 
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Jon es me & 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 
She sails . . . alone . . . the Mayflower sails 
It seems the very earth should stop us whirling, ae = 
The sun pause, and the stars forget their course. ies 


But nothing happened. Men went about their business, 
Cattle cropped the grass, the gulls flew over 

Screaming the while the Mayflower turned westward. 
Full-blown she was, as fitting to her name, ele 


Her sails were petals lifting to the wind, > Gi ‘ 
The fragrance of her past was in her hold— 
This carrier of wine from Gascony 
Dubbed in the sailors’ parlance a “‘sweet ship,” 
Laden with stranger brew now faced the sea. = ic 
Singing came from her decks and seamen’s laughter, — 7 a 
There chickens peeped, a valiant rooster crowed, ak: - 
The dogs barked—confusion traveling westward. eur 
Confusion? Yes, and peace. Peace of the heart te : 
Such as a man must know tf he would live en : 
To the utmost. And over all was Captain Jones. ; - 5 

Slowly they sail—one does not hurry forward HP, 
Into a birth—especially a nation’ s— 
Log and logline to figure western progress, ae 
Checked by the sand, slow-flowing in the glass, 
Cross-staff and astrolabe for latitude— ~97* 


Thus Captain Jones and crew—and Destiny. 


And then the autumn gales struck brutally. 
“Cross winds and met with many fierce storms.” 
"Till death was rampant in the leaping sea. 

Death of a ship? A dream? Death of a Nation? : 
But did we lately speak of Destiny? . . . were 


Destiny in a screw to mend the mast, 

Some pilgrim chanced to bring with him from Leyden,— 
Be not too certain in your little laughing— ant 
The screw placed in the balance, meant the West, < rr 
The matter hung on screw and Captain Jones, sat ans 
And Jones still followed the retreating sun. 


Twilight and treacherous shoal and Western Land, oa 
And one ship deep in danger, deeper than 

When the great mast cracked in twain in middle ocean. 
But there is Captain Jones—and Destiny. 


For the wind changed, the Mayflower, sails a-blossom, 
Bears up the Cape in the November moon, 

Slips into haven under wooded slopes, 

Drops anchor there. This Jones has brought her safe. 
Men fell upon their knees and blessed their God, 

We hope they also thanked one Christopher 

Who sailed the Mayflower over—that ‘‘sweet ship.” 


“For the facts on which this poem is based the writer acknowledges her indebted- | a 


ness to Henry Justin Smith's ‘Master of the Mayflower,’ Pub. Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1936.” “That Sweet Ship” reached Cape Cod, Nov. 11 (old calendar) 1620 
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MRS. HENRY M. ROBERT, JR., PRESIDENT GENERAL, N.S.D.A.R., MRS. WILLIAM H. SCHLOSSER, STATE REGENT 
OF INDIANA, AND THE NATIONAL AND STATE OFFICERS PICTURED AT THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATE 


CONFERENCE OF THE INDIANA DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


THIS IS THE FIRST VISIT MADE 


BY THE PRESIDENT CENERAL TO A STATE CONFERENCE IN HER PRESENT OFFICIAL CAPACITY 


INDIANA 


f pow thirty-eighth annual state conference 
Indiana Daughters of the American 
Revolution was held at the Spink-Wawasee 
hotel, Lake Wawasee, September 20, 21, 22, 
1938, with the President General, Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr., as the special guest. 
Indiana has entertained President Generals 
before, and they have been charming and 
they have been wise. But never before has 
Indiana been honored with the FIRST visit 
of a President General, to a state conference 
during her administration. We like to think 
that in Mrs. Robert’s personal diary are 
such notations as these: “Made first state 
conference speech at Lake Wawasee, In- 
diana, September 20, 8:30 P. M.”; “Con- 


= 


ducted first round table discussion for chap- 
ter regents at Indiana conference Sept. 21”; 
“Many members of my official family with 
me at Wawasee for my first conference.” 

In Indiana D. A. R. history will be 
printed in detail the never-to-be-forgotten 
visit of Mrs. Robert to our state; her charm- 
ing personality, her keen interest in our 
work, her helpful discussion of our prob- 
lems, her wise counsel and, above all, that 
thought paramount in her address which is 
treasured by every one of the 333 Daughters 
in her audience and will be printed in 
Indiana year-books for 1939-1940, as the 
fiftieth anniversary creed: 


“To be a good Daughter of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, is to SEE THE 
WHOLE PICTURE, to recognize in 
present conditions a repetition of that 
endless round of cause and effect op- 


an 


erating since the beginning of time, 
to be slow in forming conclusions, to 
be sure of the justice of opinions, to 
possess a confident faith in American 
democracy and to bend every effort 
that it may survive.” 


A miniature Continental Congress it was 
with its processionals, inspiring music; 
charming pages carrying the Flag and 
chapter banners; lovely ladies with broad 
blue ribbons and ancestral bars; gifts of 
orchids, roses, gardenias, golden lockets 
and silken scarfs—and with important busi- 
ness, thought out clearly, discussed fully, 
decided upon definitely, with correct pro- 
cedure carried through to its conclusion by 
an able presiding officer. 

The President General’s FIRST state con- 
ference honored the Society’s FIRST Presi- 
dent General, when Indiana Daughters 
voted to provide a model farm for Kate 
Duncan Smith School, Grant, Alabama, as 
its golden jubilee project honoring Caro- 
line Scott Harrison. The model farm will 
include a dwelling for the vocational teacher 
built of native stone; barn and tool shed, 
poultry house, potato storage house, ma- 
chinery and eh nursery stock, clearing 
land and fencing at a total cost of $5000.00. 
The state budget includes an approved 
school fund and to this will be added chap- 
ter contributions. 

Concluding a four year’s project, Mrs. 
Roscoe C. O’Byrne, chairman of the roster 
of Indiana Revolutionary soldiers and pa- 
triots buried in Indiana, announced the ros- 
ter completed, and in the hands of Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, publishers. The book 
contains the names of 1934 soldiers, and 
authentic service records. It will be ready 
for distribution in November. 

The conference unanimously endorsed 
Mrs. James B. Crankshaw for Honorary 
Vice-President General. Mrs. Crankshaw 
served as State Regent from 1928-1931, and 
Vice-President General from 1931-1934, 
The capital city, Indianapolis, was chosen 
as the place of meeting for the 1939 con- 
ference. The dates are October 10, 11, 12. 
The Claypool Hotel will be headquarters. 
The State Officers Club elected Mrs. 
James R. Riggs, Sullivan, as its president. 
Mrs. Furel R. Burns, has filled the 
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position of north director by appointment, 
was unanimously elected to that office. 

The keynote of the conference an- 
nounced by our state regent, Mrs. William 
H. Schlosser, was the responsibility of the 
individual member. The theme as chosen 
by her: The interchange of thought in the 
solution of our problems. The method of 
procedure: “To see the WHOLE picture.” 

The conference opened Tuesday after- 
noon and closed the following Thursday 
after luncheon. The President General at- 
tended every session. The program in- 
cluded her address; her round-table discus- 
sion; reports of state chairmen; reports of 
the ninety-two chapters given by the three 
state directors; memorial service in which 
special tribute was paid to our beloved 
Honorary Vice-President General, Mrs. 
John Newman Carey; report of the State 
President, Children of the American Revo- 
lution, Mrs. George Chester, who mentioned 
ceremonies in connection with the gift of 
forty-four Shrines of the Constitution to 
Indiana schools and colleges by the 
C. A. R.; greetings from Mrs. Edmund B. 
Ball, Muncie, National Vice-President 
C. A. R., whose generosity made these gifts 
possible; addresses by two college presi- 
dents: Dr. William Gear Spencer of Frank- 
lin College and Dr. Clyde E. Wildman of 
DePauw University; greetings and helpful 
talks by these other distinguished guests: 
Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson, Librarian Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Loren E. Rex, Chaplain Gen- 
eral; Mrs. John S. Heaume, Recording Sec- 
retary General; Mrs. Joseph Forney, State 
Regent of Pennsylvania; Mrs. John L. Mar- 
shall, State Regent of South Carolina; Mrs. 
J. F. Zimmerman, State Regent of Illinois; 
Mrs. William G. Geagley, State Regent of 
Michigan; Mrs. Henry C. Childs, State Re- 
gent of Missouri; Mrs. Samuel J. Campbell, 
National Chairman of Approved Schools; 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O'Byrne, National Chair- 
man Good Citizenship Pilgrimage. 

Mrs. George W. Weatherbee, State Chair- 
man Real Daughters, told of a visit with 
one of these “lovely ladies.” Said the Real 
Daughter: “I love to talk, and Land Sakes, 
there is so much to talk about.” As con- 
cerns this conference résumé, I can say 
truly: “I love to write, and Land Sakes 
there is SO MUCH to write about.” But 
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Mrs. Keyes must budget her space, and with 
personal greetings and deepest apprecia- 
tion of her work as our Editor, we place the 
final period (.) 
MINDWELL CRAMPTON WILSON 
(Mrs. H. B.) 
State Chairman of Press Relations. 


WYOMING 


HE 24th annual State Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
was held in Thermopolis, Wy »ming, August 
8th, 9th and 10th, 1938, entertained by the 
Washakie Chapter. 
The sessions were held in the Community 
Church. Registration headquarters were at 


‘the Emery Hotel. 


Executive Board meeting and a general 
“Get Together” were held Monday evening. 

A beautiful opening ceremony planned 
by Mrs. Webster and the hostess chapter 
and assisted by two pages, Misses Kathleen 
Russell and Ruth Clare Menger, was very 
impressive. This was followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance, Salute to the Flag, 
the American’s Creed, the Invocation by 
Rev. Robert Divine, and the singing of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

Addresses of welcome given by Mrs. 
W. D. Skelton, Regent of the hostess chap- 
ter, Mr. Geo. Reesy, Mayor of Thermopolis, 
and representatives of other patriotic or- 
ganizations. Response was given by Mrs. 
Wilber K. Myler, First Vice-Regent. 

Mrs. Hubert Webster, State Regent, then 
called the meeting to order. As Mrs. Web- 
ster was a resident of Thermopolis at the 
time of the institution of the Washakie 
Chapter, and a charter member of it, it was 
a happy home coming for her as there 
were many old friends to welcome her. 

Mrs. Clarence H. Adams, of Denver, 
Colorado, Vice-President General of the 
National Society, was a guest of the Con- 
ference. Her presence was a joy and in- 
spiration for everyone. Her messages will 
be taken back to the various chapters 
throughout the State and much good work 
will be accomplished as a result, for she 
made each of us feel that we are engaged 


in a great work and that we are the guard- 
ians of the principles which our forefathers 
fought for—a priceless heritage which 
must be preserved. She especially com- 
mended the work with the youth, stating 
that we were pioneers in the work but 
that other organizations realizing its value 
had followed in our steps. The work done 
at the approved schools, and especially our 
own Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee 
schools, and also among the immigrants 
at Ellis Island were stressed by her. 

Reports of Chapter Regents showed that 
the Wyoming Daughters are very active in 
the work of the organization. 

Tuesday afternoon a beautiful memorial 
service was held in memory of those who 
had passed on within the past year. 

Following this the Chamber of Com- 
merce took the visitors on a sight-seeing 
trip which included the Big Horn Hot 
Spring—the largest mineral hot spring in 
the world, also a tour of the State Park, 
where a picnic supper was served. 

At the evening session Betty Lou Seidel, 
of Casper, the Good Citizenship Pilgrim, 
gave an interesting account of her trip to 
Washington, D. C., and her experiences at 
Continental Congress. 

Pins were presented to Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage candidates by their local re- 
gents. 

“Reflections of the Continental Congress 
Page” by Mrs. Frances M. Lovlac were very 
entertaining. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: State Regent, Mrs. W. K. Mylar; 
First Vice Regent, Mrs. John Galt; Second 


‘Vice Regent, Mrs. Nellie Wales; Record- 


ing Secretary, Mrs. I. E. Clark; Treasurer, 
Mrs. C. M. Eby; Historian, Mrs. L. J. 
O’Marr; Registrar, Mrs. L. C. Stoddard; 
Librarian, Miss Isabel Huling. 

The 25th annual conference is to be held 
in Lusk, Wyoming, in August of 1939. 

The Conference closed with a Banquet 
at the Carter Hotel Wednesday evening 
and proved to be a delightful affair. Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Russell presided as toast- 
mistress. A splendid address was given by 
Mr. C. W. Axtell, a Son of the American 
Revolution. 

Mrs. Webster presided over the Confer- 
ence with dignity and grace and no doubt a 
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comfort and pleasure of those present. 


EvizaBETH A. WILcox 


(Mrs. Maurine) 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 
= 


NEW JERSEY 


HE autumn session of the New Jersey 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
was held on Tuesday, September 27th at 
10:30 A. M. in the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church at Elizabeth, by invitation 
of Budinot Chapter of that city. Mrs. John 
F. McMillan acted as general chairman. 

Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, state regent, pre- 
sided and presented many distinguished 
guests: Mrs. Wm. H. Becker, honorary presi- 
dent general, who paid a loving tribute to 
Mrs. Wm. John Ward, vice president gen- 
eral, who passed away last April; Mrs. 
Joseph E. Pryor, national chairman of in- 
signia who spoke briefly on the insignia of 
the society; Mrs. Leroy Montgomery, na- 
tional chairman, who discussed motion pic- 
tures, and Mrs. F. B. Whitlock, national 
chairman of Radio, who spoke on that 
subject. 

Mrs. C. Edward Murray, Trenton, and 
Mrs. Charles Read Banks, Plainfield, hon- 
orary regents of New Jersey, were presented 
as was Mrs. Willard I. Kimm, state presi- 
dent of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution, and Miss Dorothy Jenkins, ex-chair- 
man of pages during Continental Congress. 

Mr. Arthur Cole, president of the Eliza- 
bethtown Sons of the American Revolution, 
brought greetings. Mayor Brophy of Eliza- 
beth warmly welcomed the convention to the 
city and Congressman McLean spoke briefly 
on the history of Elizabeth. 

At the morning session, Mrs. Leland D. 
Ives, regent of Budinot Chapter, in a very 
gracious speech in which she spoke of their 
historic city, welcomed the delegates. 

Guest speaker of the morning, Miss Page 
Schwarzwaelder, treasurer general of the 
national society, on being presented by Mrs. 
Perkins, state regent of New Jersey, chose 


NY, 


tion?” That is, are we selling the idea of 
our activities, our principles, and what we 
stand for to the public. 

After luncheon at the Winfield Scott 
Hotel, the delegates were delightfully enter- 
tained with a program of music by members 
of the Budinot Citizenship Club and their 
orchestra. This club, composed of 90 mem- 
bers, both boys and girls, is a living exam- 
ple of the activities that might be carried 
on by a live organization of this kind. 

Following the musical program, Mack 
Williams of New York was introduced and 
spoke on “Good Citizenship,” which was 
the sub-theme of the conference. Mr. Wil- 
liams, having been mayor of the Boys’ Re- 
public of New York, spoke with authority 
on the work being done by that organiza- 
tion. He gave the convention a splendid 
inside view of the workings of the Boys’ 
Republic and the training those boys are 
receiving in citizenship. This Republic, a 
large group of about 400 boys, is being 
carried on by the boys themselves as coun- 
cil, workers and advisers. In fact, the boys 
make up and run their Republic. 

The conference closed with a high note 
of enthusiasm for the work of the coming 
winter. 

Following the close of the day’s confer- 
ence, a motor corps carried the delegates 
to the Old First Presbyterian Churchyard. 
where Budinot Chapter, in recognition of 
their 45th anniversary, unveiled a tablet in 
honor of the patriotic dead buried there. 
At the same time a wreath was placed on 
the grave of Hannah Arnett, a Revolution- 
ary heroine, by the regent of Hannah Arnett 
Chapter. Mrs. J. Warren Perkins, state 
regent, told the story of Hannah Arnett. 

So ended a busy, inspiring and profitable 
autumn session of the New Jersey Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

State Historian. 

Letters intended for the editor are occa- 
sionally, alas, lost in transit. Such was the 
letter mailed last March, giving an account 
of the spring conference in Montana. A 
duplicate copy has since reached her office, 


le large part of its success was due to her as her subject, “Are We Doing Our Duty 
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however, and she is pleased to present the 
following brief account of the Thirty-fifth 
Annual State Conference. aA 


MONTANA 


HE Thirty-fifth Annual State Confer- 

ence of Montana Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was held in Livingston, 
Montana, March 16, 17 and 18, with Yel- 
lowstone Park Chapter as hostess. 

A delightful informal reception was held 
Wednesday evening at the Episcopal Guild 
Hall at which time Mrs. Ernest Kypke, gen- 
eral chairman and registrar, extended 
cordial greetings to the State Officers and 
visiting guests, stating that the hostess chap- 
ter had made simplicity the keynote of all 
their plans. In the receiving line were 
Mrs. Lewis D. Smith, regent of the hostess 
chapter; Mrs. A. J. Rahn, State Regent; 
Mrs. Fitzgerald; Mrs. Weston, Mrs. Squire; 
Mrs. Leach, and Mrs. Potter of Yellowstone 
Park Chapter. During the evening Tom 
Madden, a talented high school student, de- 
lighted the guests with several violin selec- 
tions. Miss Nelle Weston, member of the 
local chapter, gave two appropriate read- 
ings which were much enjoyed by the 
guests. 

Thursday morning the Conference was 
formally opened with a processional ar- 
ranged according to the D. A. R. Hand 
Book. Greetings and best wishes for a most 
profitable conference were read from Mrs. 
William A. Becker, President General. Fol- 
lowing the welcome addresses and the pres- . 
entation of the Hostess Regent, Mrs. Smith, 
and the State Officers, the reports of the 
State Officers were given. Our State Regent 
gave a fine report of her year’s activities. 
It was gratifying to hear these reports and 
to realize that under the capable guidance 
of our State Regent, Mrs. Rahn, Montana 
was more than holding its own in all forms 
of D. A. R. work. 

Keen interest in the selection of the Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage girl is always shown 
and this year the lucky one was Miss Ruth 
Parker of Hamilton. 

An impressive memorial service in mem- 
ory of those Daughters who had passed 
away during the year, under the leadership 
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of the State Chaplain, Mrs. Ida Leach, 
closed the morning session. During this 
service the poem, “They Are Not Far,” 
written by our Honorary President General, 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, and which 
had been set to music by Mrs. Alice Webber 
Hanson, member of Assinniboine Chapter, 
Havre, was used. A special tribute was 
paid to the memory of Mrs. Laure Tollman 
Scott, who for twenty-three years was state 
chairman of the committee on Preservation 
of Historic Spots. 

The annual banquet, the social highlight 
of the Conference, was held in the Congre- 
gational, Holbrook Hall, with chapter re- 
gent, Mrs. Lewis D. Smith, presiding. The 
tables were beautiful with blue and white 
tapers, crystal bowls of white sweet peas 
and lilies of the valley, with favors at each 
place which were diminutive colonial fig- 
urines and blue place cards decorated with 
colonial figures. The theme for the pro- 
gram of toasts was the insignia of the D. A. 
R. Mrs. Rahn, State Regent, closed the 
program with her toast, the distaff of the 
insignia, which was most inspiring. 

Friday morning the routine business of 
the Conference was concluded, which in- 
cluded the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and the election of officers for the 
coming year. State Officers are: Mrs. A. J. 
Rahn, State Regent; Mrs. L. W. Crouch, 
Vice-Regent; Mrs. D. L. Strain, Secretary; 
Mrs. L. O. Lynn, Treasurer; Mrs. R. G. 
Haglund, Registrar; Mrs. A. G. Middleton, 
Historian; Mrs. G. E. Holcomb, Librarian. 

The highlight of the Conference was the 
honor of having for our guest at the Fri- 
day morning session Mrs. Ralph E. Wisner 
of Detroit, Michigan, National Chairman of 
Junior American Citizens. Mrs. Wisner 
gave a very inspiring address and brought 
very clearly to her listeners the fine work 
the D. A. R. is doing to instill in the minds 
of the youth the foundation principles of 
true democracy. 

A fine spirit of enthusiasm, co-operation 
and constructive plans for the future 
marked the Thirty-fifth Annual State Con- 
ference of Montana which adjourned Fri- 
day afternoon after singing “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds.” 
Rutu A. MIppLeton, 
State Historian. 
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MRS. SAMUEL JAMES CAMPBELL, NATIONAL CHAIR- 
MAN OF APPROVED SCHOOLS 


Report of the Approved Schools 


Committee 


A Letter from the National Chairman of 
Approved Schools 


Mount Carroll, Illinois. 
DeAR Members: 


Greetings from the new National Chair- 
man of Approved Schools! I am just in 
from an eight-mile horseback ride on this 
glorious morning and am ready for a little 
visit with you. 

The Approved Schools Committee is a 
perfectly fascinating one and I am already 
in love with the work. And when I say 
work, I mean it. You should see the mail 
that comes in every morning! But each 


letter brings some interesting news or re- 
uest for literature and once in a while the 
rilling information that some state is 


ork 


going to undertake a perfectly splendid 
project for one of the schools. Then I feel 
like cheering! Really, I have been so busy 
that I haven’t taken any summer vacation 
at all—just stayed “on the job” except for 
a couple of auto trips to visit some of our 
schools. I can hardly wait to tell you about 
them. 

Every school I visited was doing such 
vital, important work for our underprivi- 
leged young people that I was constantly 
losing my heart to just one and then an- 
other. The work these schools of ours are 
doing is all similar in a way, but each one 
approaches the problem in a different man- 
ner, and to me this was most interesting. 
My heart was torn time and again by the 
stories of children turned away for the lack 
of space or lack of funds. By the time I 
have visited all seventeen schools I am sure 
I will have some incurable heart ailment. 
How I longed to be able to give or promise 
some of the many things so sorely needed. 
Really, my dears, I feel like a mother with 
two dear daughters of my own, Tamassee 
and Kate, and fifteen well-loved stepchil- 
dren all clamoring for an education at 
once! The only remedy I can think of is 
for you and all your sisters to get busy and 
start working and saving your money so 
that we can help send more boys and girls 
to school. Then I won’t have to listen to 
so many sad tales of disappointed children 
and unhappy school presidents and prin- 
cipals. But I must get on to my trip. 

Mr. Campbell and I went down to Lin- 
coln Memorial University for Commence- 
ment. It was a wonderful experience. 
Katharine Matthies, former National Chair- 
man, was there to break ground for the new 
D. A. R. Matthies Creamery, and the pres- 
ence of a large group of distinguished trus- 
tees and interested guests added to the 
pleasure of the three-days’ visit. Dr. and 
Mrs. McClelland are doing a fine piece of 
work at L. M. U., assisted by an able 
faculty. 

At the Senior Breakfast we met the mem- 
bers of the graduating class, and it was an 
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inspiration to look into the faces of those 
eager, bright, young people so full of fear- 
less courage, of hope, and anticipation for 
the future. Incidentally, this breakfast, as 
well as all other meals we had during our 
stay, was served by the girls of the Domestic 
Science unit, who earn part of their tuition 
in this way. There are six Tamassee girls 
at L. M. U. at present, all doing good work. 
I met several of them and was so proud that 
they were living up to Tamassee ideals. 
Perhaps you belong to a chapter whose 
scholarship money is sending one of these 
very girls through college. Dr. McClelland 
says that more scholarships are one of their 
“big little” needs. The really big ones are 
a new gym (the present one is just a wooden 
barn-like structure covered on the outside 
with roofing paper), and another boys’ 
dormitory! But I guess we will have to 
let their trustees worry about these prob- 
lems and concentrate on the scholarships. 

As we were not very far from Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School, Dr. and Mrs. West- 
ern of L. M. U. kindly drove us over for the 
day. You would have enjoyed the trip 
through the mountains! Pine Mountain is 
a typical school located in a hollow shut in 
by the lovely Kentucky hills. Vacation had 
already started when we made our visit, 
but about a dozen boys and girls were there 
doing the summer work on the farm and in 
the garden. In the kitchen the girls were 
busy canning for the winter vegetable sup- 
ply. They were a happy, friendly group, 
high school age, eager to show us their 
school. Mr. Dodd, a Berea graduate, was 
acting as school head in the absence of Mr. 
Morris. Officially he is the efficient busi- 
ness manager, so he was just the person to 
show the Approved School Chairman about. 
The school plant is in good condition and 
well run. Here, too, the need is for scholar- 
ships. The children seem to come both 
from the typical mountain families and the 
coal mining districts. I wish I had time to 
tell you about the two dear log guest houses 
perched on the hillsides, but you will have 
to go and see for yourself some day. They 
are for rent, you know, and afford an ideal 
spot for a vacation amid beautiful and in- 
teresting surroundings. Incidentally, the 
school has a new building for occupational 
work, a beautiful stone Memorial Chapel, 
a school building, rustic dormitories, a herd 


, debts promptly. 


of eighteen cows, and a small swimming 
pool built by the students with money saved 
through a series of self-denial days each 
week. These children gave up their morn- 
ing cereal and other things systematically 
so they could have their pool. How many 
of us would have that strength of character! 

Well, my dears, I hope you aren’t bored 
to death with the way I am “going on” 
about my school work, but it is really all I 
think about. 

On the same trip we stopped also at 
Maryville, Tennessee, and had a wonderful 
day at Maryville College. Dr. Lloyd, the 
President; Miss Henry, whom you have 
heard of often; Mr. Proffitt, the Treasurer 
(isn’t that an ideal name for a school treas- 
urer?), and everyone else whom we met 
were cordial and brimming over with true 
Southern hospitality. While I visited with 
Dr. Lloyd and had a long talk with Miss 
Henry about the fine revolving student loan 
fund, Sam had a wonderful time visiting 
the school farms and going over the 
“books” with Mr. Proffitt. I forgot, per- 
haps you don’t all know who Sam is. Well, 
he is the “better-half” of the Campbell 
family, and a good D. A. R. booster, most 
interested in the school work we are doing. 
If he weren’t, I wouldn’t be doing it! 

Maryville has a beautiful campus, a stu- 
dent body of over 800, with 656 last year 
on student-help. Miss Henry has charge of 
all the student-help work, and does a won- 
derfully fine job of it. Here all the stu- 
dents work for actual cash, sign notes for 
their tuition, and are taught the value of 
money and the obligation of paying their 
A great character build- 
ing system, it seems to me. The revolving 
loan fund is now $8,000.00, but Miss Henry 
has a dream of its reaching $40,000.00 some 
day. Contributions toward this fund is 
what they want most at Maryville. The 
“Maid Shop” is one of the interesting fea- 
tures here affording the girls work in an 
electrically equipped garment factory. 
They make factory and nurses uniforms, 
choir robes, and a few other garments, all 
beautifully done under the supervision of 
an efficient director. 

It was hard to leave Maryville, but then 
that’s true of every school I visit. We 
stopped at several farms to see some of the 
famous walking horses you read about. | 
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enclose a picture taken this morning just 
after I got in from that ride I spoke of. 
Hope you like it. 

Have you ever heard the story about old 
Aunt Sally Creech from down on Pine 
Mountain? During her last illness a neigh- 
bor asked her if she “warnt afeared to meet 
her Maker,” and she said, “No, I hain’t 
afeared to meet my Maker bacaze I hain’t 
niver played the wicked spot kyards ner rid 
astriddle.” Guess there is no hope for me! 


Here I am up on the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior comfortably settled in the attractive 
girls’ dormitory at Northland College. I’ve 
been here for a couple of days now, and I 
have so many things to tell you about that 
I hardly know where to begin. The entire 
Wisconsin State Board is here, together with 
the State Chairmen of Approved Schools 
and Student Loan. We are all the guests 
of the school and Mrs. Helen Kimberly 
Stuart, the State Regent of Wisconsin, who 
had the splendid idea of holding a Board 
meeting at this northern Approved School 
of ours. She felt, and rightly, too, that her 
Board members should become acquainted 
first hand with the wonderful work Dr. and 
Mrs. Brownell are doing at Northland. I 
was fortunate enough to be included in the 
party. You should see us. We all feel like 
schoolgirls again even if the actual school 
year is over and only a few of the students 
remain. 

While the Board was in session I had 
ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with this school of “Unobstructed Hori- 
zons,” as someone has called it. Truly, it 
has unobstructed horizons both geographi- 
cally, educationally, socially, and indus- 
trially. When I visited the library on the 
third floor of old Wheeler Hall I saw what 
had called forth this expression, for you 
can see for miles in every direction, north 
up the “Shining Big Sea Water,” east to 
the low iron range of Michigan, and in 
other directions as far as the eye can 
reach. 

Northland is a frontier college, so to 
speak, for this region is the rather desolate 
cut-over timberland of the north, which is 
now being reclaimed by a hardy pioneering 
people mostly of Scandinavian extraction. 
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There is no other school giving a Liberal 
Arts degree within 250 miles to the south- 
east and southwest, and within 1000 miles 
or more to the north. 

This is a sample of some of the letters 
that come to Dr. Brownell’s desk: “Dear 
Mr. Proffessor President: I am intend to 
come. I have in this country three months 
been to school. I want work. Give me my 
chance. Charley.” It took some time to 
find “Charley” of Pease, Minnesota, but 
they found him and he later graduated at 
the head of his class. 

I soon discovered that Mrs. Stuart had a 
definite plan in mind when she asked me to 
meet with her Board, for she wished to put 
over a state project for Northland. Every- 
one was so enthusiastic that it didn’t take 
much urging on my part and you can 
imagine my happiness when they voted to 
undertake to raise $10,000.00 toward a fund 
for a new library building which will be 
known as the D. A. R. Library when com- 
pleted! Isn’t that wonderful? 

Don’t forget the Craft Shop. The boys 
do beautiful copper and pewter articles, 
which make fine gifts. Their slogan is “A 
Sale = A Job: A Job = An Education.” — 


This letter never got mailed when it 
should and I am glad now. It must get off 
tonight, however, or Mrs. Keyes will give 
me a black mark and refuse to print it in 
the Macazine! I am out at the Indiana 
State Conference, and I'll give you one 
press radio bulletin. The Conference just 
voted to raise $5,000.00 for a Model Farm 
Home at Kate Duncan Smith! The school 
will use 30 acres of their land for a model 
farm, and Indiana will build the model 
farm house, where the advisor will live, and 
the model barn for the stock. I am so 
thrilled. Who will give the first pig? 

I must go to bed—it is 3:00 a. m. and I 
have to leave early in the morning. 

Don’t forget Christmas is coming and our 
schools love boxes for their children. Write 
to me soon. Goodbye and good night—or 
rather good morning—until next time. 


Yours, 
ILeEN B. CAMPBELL, 
(Mrs. Samuel James Campbell). 
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Report of Junior American 
Citizens Committee 


A days grow into weeks, and weeks into 
months, the National Chairman of 
Junior American Citizens thrills to the re- 
sponses, and interest in these clubs. It is 
growing, and she is most appreciative of the 
letters which come daily to her from al 
parts of the country, pledging cooperation, 
and telling of what is being planned for 
these children. 

Today there is a growing need of a sense 
of responsibility among youth. Life’s prob- 
lems have to be faced by every one of us, 
and the stamina which it takes to face them 
must be instilled into us at an early age. 

The Church seeks the child to train him 
in his infancy, that he may have a faith in 
God, and learn to live a moral life. Then, 
why is it not just as important for us to 
seek this child to train him in the interests 
of good citizenship—to show him his re- 
sponsibility to his community? Even a 
small boy or girl will learn quickly what it 
means to be of service in his town or com- 
munity. If this responsibility is developed 
in youth, it will carry on through the 
years, and we shall not need to worry when 
they become old enough to vote as to 
whether or not they will know how to 
choose the right men for office. 

At this time of year, when elections 
throughout the country hold the interest of 
the older groups, one is conscious of the 
struggle in the political world today to 
choose men of integrity, honesty and loy- 
alty to ideals. Good men are often de- 
feated because unscrupulous men offer 
some mercenary inducement which it is 
difficult to resist. If we can teach our chil- 
dren at an early age that honesty is the best 
policy, and that in spite of temptation they 
must learn to know the good from the bad 
and to stand by their ideals, then we have 


gained a background of character which 
will affect the entire nation. 

The whole world is in need of leaders of 
men. Our Junior American Citizens some 
day will be leaders of men, some of them, 
and the others will follow them. What 
kind are they going to be? Now is the 
time to decide that. 

It is the children with whom we must 
work, and we MUST work! It means vis- 
ion, and a dream—vision to see the need of 
Junior American Citizens in the communi- 
ties, and a dream of those children in the 
future. 

In my little school book of quotations, 
learned so many years ago, I remember one 
quotation which comes to me often with 
regard to these clubs: 

“There’s NO impossibility for him who 
stands prepared to conquer everything!” 


ELEANOR GREENWOOD, 
National Chairman, 


Junior American Citizens Committee. 


Advancement of American > 


Music 


Through the Year with American Music 


ECEMBER and Christmas—two words 


quite synonymous, the spirit of which 


_ is most satisfactorily expressed in Music. 


The idea of expressing the spirit of 
Christmas in music is not a new one for 
on that first Christmas morning the angels 
sang “Glory to God in the highest.” What 
would be the meaning of Christmas without 
music, especially those “masterpieces of 
tantalizing simplicity,” the carols. 

These crude, yet charming songs expres- 
sive of the emotions of the people, origi- 
nated in Europe and were at their best 
during the 14th and 15th centuries. They 
were early brought to our Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains where some very out- 
standing examples have been found. The 
quaint Lulle Lullay, written for a 14th cen- 
tury crib ceremony, was recorded in Ten- 
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nessee, and the famous Cherry Tree carol instrumental compositions. In these fields 
of the 15th century located in Kentucky. American composers have contributed 

The inherent beauty of the old carols is many scholarly revisions and interesting 
being successfully preserved through very new settings of old tunes. They are like- 
careful editing on the part of those who are_ wise giving us worthy original composi- 
attempting to keep alive these songs of an tions inspired by the Christmas theme. 
earlier generation. It is not an easy task Thus, in homage to the Christ Child, 
but a fascinating and a very important Seasonal and Occasional music merge, 
one. leaving below space only for music by 

Also expressive of the Christmas spirit a few outstanding American composers 
are many hymns, solo songs, oratorios and born in December. 


I. Curistmas Music 


Organ 
Christmas ..... Arthur Foote 
Mixed chorus with children’s choir 
= O Nightingale, awake (Swiss Folk Song, 17th Cent.)............ Clarence Dickinson => {=>- 
(The H. W. Gray Co.) : 
hildren’s choir 
(The H. W. Gray Co.) 
Violin 
ee Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
ie (Theo. Presser Co.) 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Men’s voices 
In Dulci Jubilo (Ancient Ger. Carol) Arr. by A. T. Davison 
Lo! How a Rose E’er Blooming (16th eee Praetorius-Davison 
(E. C. Schirmer Co.) 
Solo-voice 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
Two Pianos 
(Harold Flammer, Inc.) 
Women’s voices 
Carols from Southern Appalachian Mountains................. Collected & arranged by 
(Set 16—G. Schirmer, Inc.) John Jacob Niles 
Solo-voice and Violin 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Mixed Chorus hea al 
(The H. W. Gray Co.) ai ow ed 
Before the Paling of the A. Walter Kramer is 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
II. Music sy Composers Born 1n DECEMBER 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) (Dec. 9, 1864) 


a. (A. P. Schmidt Co.) (Dec. 18, 1861) 
ss QIid Gaelic Lullaby for Women’s Voices....................... Henry K. Hadley 
> (C. C. Birchard & Co.) (Dec. 20, 1871) 
The King’s Deems Taylor 
(Dec. 22, 1885) 
vs (Lyon & Healy) (Dec. 24, 1881) 
aa Trio, Op. 40 for Violin, Violoncello & Piano........... Vana-Zucca vile 
(Theo. Presser Co.) (Dec. 25, 1894) 


Chairman, Advancement of 
American Music. 
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Donegal Juniors, Lancaster, 


Pa. 


ype years ago, five girls 
gathered in a living room 
discussing possibilities of 
starting a Junior Group in 
connection with Donegal 
Chapter. There was a feel- 
ing of doubt that we might 
not grow, but the Donegal 
Juniors today boast of 
thirty-five members. These 
girls are interested, active 
and cooperative. 

The eternal ques- 
tion which always 
arises when new 
members are ap- 
proached is, “What do you do?” I cannot 
speak for all groups, but the Donegal Jun- 
iors have found plenty to do in their small 
way. We have found Approved Schools of 
vital interest, and have spent meetings in 
collecting books to send to them, and mak- 
ing scrap books for their pleasure. Through 
our rummage sales and card parties, we 
have obtained money to send to these 
schools for various projects. 

At our first meeting this year, plans were 
enthusiastically made to have a rummage 
sale early in the year, the proceeds to be 


turned over to Pennsylvania’s project of 


building the Health House at Tamassee. 
We have had pleasure in writing an origi- 
nal pageant, using our talented members 
for the production. There are so many 
things to keep any group active. 

We try to make our meetings just as 
interesting as possible with studies of the 
Constitution, Parliamentary Law, and his- 
torical papers written by our members. 
The sociability and the fact that our organ- 
ization is doing something worthwhile cer- 
tainly justifies it, and we, Donegal Juniors, 
have found it so in our group. 


Mary Lee Forney, 
Chairman. 
J 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Membership 


Independence Hall Chapter 
Juniors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The first winter’s activities 
of the Independence Hall 
Juniors proved successful 
_and encouraging. 

The first big project was 
doll dressing. Members 
dressed new and renovated 
dolls. The new dolls were 

sold. Part of the money 

was contributed to the 

Philo-Musian Club for 
their work in Amer- 
icanism; the balance 
was used to buy toys. 
These toys, and ren- 
ovated dolls were 
given away at a Christmas party at the 
Well Baby Clinic. 

A meeting with eight other Junior groups 
was held at the St. James Hotel. Our 
guest, Mrs. Pouch, concluded the meeting 
with motion pictures of the pages at the 
Washington Junior Assembly. 

During the year, the Juniors offered their 
services at various Senior affairs. Members 
assisted at the Annual Luncheon in Decem- 
ber, and at the Annual Card Party in Feb- 
ruary, as well as at the Annual Meeting 
for Reports from the Continental Con- 
gress. Two Juniors acted as color bearers 
and two as color guards at a Mass Meet- 
ing of the Women’s National Defense of 
Philadelphia. 

The event of the year was the Juniors’ 
Card Party. Such a large amount was 
realized that the group plans to make the 
card party an annual affair. 

The Get-Together, sponsored by German- 
town and Independence Hall Juniors, at 
Haddon Hall, on September 24th, was the 


first activity of this season. 
Mary E. Fovker, 
Chairman. 
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Germantown Chapter Juniors, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The pet project of the Germantown 
Chapter Juniors is the entertainment of 
the girls at the Florence Crittenton Home 
(for unmarried mothers and their babies) . 
For two years now two or three of our 
members have visited Crittenton one eve- 
ning a month for an informal party with 
the ten or fifteen girls temporarily staying 
there. The first few parties, most of us 
went armed to the teeth with prepared 
games, particularly of the “ice breakers” 
variety. Nowadays, all we worry about 
are some simple refreshments. The eve- 
ning passes so easily that we frequently 
overstay our time. Each one of us has an 
opportunity to go about every three months 
so that there are generally several girls 
whom we have met before to welcome us. 

Last Christmas our entire group spent 
the evening with the girls. We brought a 
tree and all of us trimmed it and sang 
carols. Under the tree was a package for 
each girl, containing a pair of silk stock- 
ings for her and a sweater for her baby. 
The sweaters were the product of a year of 
knitting on our part. This Christmas, we 
plan to have them fit a little more accu- 
rately. 

Our group also has a Tamassee girl, and 
we send money to Crossnore. 


GERTRUDE S. BUTLER. 
wy 


Since last reporting on the Junior Page, 
the Juniors of Caesar Rodney Chapter have 
taken a fresh lease on projects, major and 
minor. There was a radiant Santa Claus 
to distribute the gifts for the children at 
the annual party at the Brandywine Sana- 
torium last December, and several reels of 
Mickey Mouse “et al.” were shown, the 
films having been borrowed from a local 
public school. 

The Juniors are interested in the indi- 
vidual children at the Sanatorium and 
glasses were furnished one little girl so 
that she too might read the books con- 
tributed by the Caesar Rodney Juniors to 
form the “Becker Library” at the Sana- 
torium. 

The approved schools have not been for- 


Caesar Rodney Juniors, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


+ gotten in this focus of local interest and 
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a little girl at Tamassee School has been 
adopted by the group. 

A tumultuous time was had at a recent 
meeting when four less-than-a-year-old ba- 
bies were present and (more or less) gra- 
ciously acknowledged receipt of silver 
C. A. R. baby spoons given in anticipation 
of their possible future membership in that 
organization. The Juniors are planning 
to help with the local C. A. R. society this 
winter. They are also hoping to organize 
a Junior American Citizens Club. 

In May, the Juniors were honored in 
having Mrs. Pouch, formerly National Di- 
rector, as their guest at a dinner. 

About ten Juniors attended the Junior 
Assembly last April and an equal number 
the Regional Conference in Atlantic City 
this past September. 

The group has sponsored several radio 
programs in the State D. A. R. series. Three 
of these were devoted to National Defense. 
in cooperation with the National Reserve 
Officers Association. 

The Caesar Rodney Juniors take part in 
all state activities, contributing to the flag 
purchased for Annapolis, the State Stu- 
dent Loan Fund, the Approved Schools, 
Ellis Island, and the Junior Assembly 
Scholarship Fund. 


Mary Hortz, 
Junior Recording Secretary. 


The Interstate meeting of the Junior 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
the eastern region was held recently at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Five states participated, namely New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia—trepresenting in 
all fifteen districts. 

The Juniors were honored in having the 
President General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, 
Jr., as the speaker of the day. Among the 
guests were the following state regents: 
Mrs. Joseph G. Forney of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. James H. Scott of Delaware; and Mrs. 
G. H. Perkins of New Jersey. 

Miss Dorothy Jenkins of Philadelphia 
acted as chairman, and was elected chair- 
man of the now permanent organization 
holding an interstate meeting in the fall 
of each year. 

Mary E.isaBetH Horr. 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE EMBLEM 


FPROM Mrs. Lelia Emig’s book, “The An- 

nals of the Hench and Drumgold Reunion,” 
I have received much information concerning 
Christina Hench, the wife of John Hench. 
They lived in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
and attended church at the old mother church, 
St. Vincent German Reformed. Here are rec- 
ords of the confirmations of six of the chil- 
dren, from 1776 to 1778 and the age of each 
at the time. 

Christina’s husband and two sons served in 
the Continental army, the former as a second 
lieutenant in the Fourth Battalion Pennsy]l- 
vania Continental Line, while she gave val- 
uable aid from home. She acted as a nurse at 
a hospital erected by General Washington at 


Yellow Springs, easing pain, giving comfort, , 


and doing all she could for the soldiers who 
were sick or had been wounded. One eve- 
ning part of General Wayne’s division camped 
in the meadow of the Hench farm, after re- 
treating across the valley hill from the Battle 
of Brandywine. Mr. Hench, a staunch Whig, 
gave the soldiers the privilege of taking for 
themselves anything they desired from the 
farm. They readily accepted the offer and 
built fires from fence posts. Then they killed 
enough bullocks to supply themselves with 
meat. The animals were used to provide cloth- 
ing as well as food. Some of the men were 


shoeless, and these took the hides to make 
footgear. By placing the foot on a piece of B>e Memb C Th ab 4 
the soft flesh-side and folding it up over the of ~ 
foot, they shaped a crude shoe secured with Welles Society, C. A. R., 
rawhide thongs, also from the hides of the Leis Washington, D. C. 
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butchered beasts. The soldiers also helped 
themselves to peaches, leaving a large orchard 
bare of fruit. 

Christina Hench worked very hard to help 
the soldiers during their stay at her farm. 
She even permitted her house to be used for 
officers’ quarters while she spent the entire 
night at her doughtray, kneading and baking 
bread for them. In the morning she returned 
to the house and noticed that the officers ap- 
peared excited. When she asked the cause, 
she was informed that a duel was to be fought 
by two wounded officers occupying separate 
bedrooms in her house. Already their waiters 
were downstairs cleaning and loading the pis- 
tols. She abruptly ended the quarrel by taking 
the pistols from the waiters and proceeding 
upstairs to the officers to deliver a lecture to 
them, telling the gentlemen that she would 
not allow such conduct in her home. So tact- 
ful was she that the two left her home later as 
friends. 

Her death was caused by service to the cause 
of freedom, for she contracted typhus fever 
from patients she nursed at Yellow Springs 
and died, as did also her neighbor and kins- 
woman, Abigail Rice. It is a very interesting 
fact that these ladies, who lived near each 
other, attended the same church, and had so 
much in common, were both my ancestors. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION a 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washin D.C. 
-# 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr. 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
a. a 
(Term of office expires 1939) 
Miss Eme.ine A. STREET, Mrs. THomas J. Maupin, 
259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. Pickens, S. C 
Mrs. Mortimer Mrs. Ext Dixson, 
1524 Alamo Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. Roseville, Ill. Oo 
Mrs. Harotp THEopore GRAvEs, Mrs. Victor Assot BinForp, 
504 4th Ave., S., Jamestown, N. Dak. “Roxbury, Maine. 7 
Mrs. J. Harris BaucHMAN, Tallulah, La. 
(Term of office expires 1940) 
Mrs. Frank M. Dick, Mas. Cuames E.Hea, jé- 
“Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. 4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Ermer H. Wuittaker, Miss Bonnie FARWELL, a 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 1107 S. Center St., Terre Haute, Ind. ms, <x. 
Mrs. Wm. Henry Mrs. Maurice CLarK TURNER, 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas, Texas. ¥, "284 
Mrs. Georce Baxter AveRILL, Jr., 2959 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. : 4 
(Term of office expires 1941) 
Mrs. Ci.arence H. Apams, Mrs. Cuester S. McMartin, ; 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver, Colo. 1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix, Ariz. ris si 
Mrs. Vat Taytor, Mrs. Ropert KEENE ARNOLD, 
Water St., Uniontown, Ala. oe Versailles, Ky. bade, 
Mrs. ArtHur RowsoTHAM, Mrs. Harper DoneELSON SHEPPARD, = 
Bedford Ave., Altavista, Va. 117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 7 ite 


Mrs. Cuartes 2656 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. 
Mars. Loren Epcar Rex, 310 E. Elm St., Wichita, Kansas. 


Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
s. Joun S. HEauME, Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, aM 
‘ Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General E Historian General 
Mrs. Wo. Kennepy Herrin, Jr., Mrs. LeELaAnp Stanrorp Duxsury, 

Memorial Continental Hall. 3 Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General + Librarian General 

Maras. Georce D. SCHERMERHORN, Mrs. Vinton Sisson, 

Memorial Continental Hall. om ia Memorial Continental Hall. 
Treasurer General a ar: Curator General 


Miss Pace SCHWARZWAELDER, Mrs. WILLarpD STEELE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
‘ 
a Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution oo 
Mas. Josep Taytor Younc, 32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont, Calif, 
(88) 
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ALABAMA 
Mrs. Rurr Barnes, 18 Wilson St., Montgomery. 
Mas. T. H. Napier, Montevallo. 
ALASKA 
Mas. Donato MacDonatp, Fairbanks. 
Mrs. Joun Exrton Yourt, Lock Box 291, Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
Mas. Watrace 525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 
Mas. Wiuttam J. Oxiver, 109 N. Pleasant St., Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Henry Miter, 2516 Broadway, Little Rock. 
Mas. Tuomas Francis Snort, DeQueen. 
CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Jonn Wurrrier Howe Hopce, 158 No. June St., Los 
Angeles. 
Mrs. Perry Wattace MacDonatp, 434 Pala Ave., Piedmont. 
COLORADO 
Mus. Carson Grutasrre, 1505 Ninth St., Boulder. 
Mas. Freveric C. Krauser, 1740 Sherman St., Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 
Mas. Frepericx Parmer Latmer, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 
Miss Mary Cuanissa Weicu, 40 Thomaston St., Hartford. 
DELAWARE 
Mrs. James Hutcuison Scort, 600 No. Franklin St., Wil- 
mington. 
Mas. Watter S. Wuiams, 101 Rodman Road, Penny Hill, 
Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Luuian Cuenowern, 1350 Meridian Place, Washington. 
Mrs. C. Onernorser, 2805 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. 
FLORIDA 
Mas. E. M. Brevarp, 319 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee. 
Mas. T. C. Macume, Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. 
GEORGIA 
Mas. Wm. Hanratson Hicntower, No. Church St., Thomaston. 
Mas. Tuomas C. Metz, 2499 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Atlanta. 
HAWAII 
Mas. Jessie Powers Camenon, Courtland Hotel, Honolulu. 
Mrs. Byron Expren Nosre, 2152 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 


IDAHO 
Mas. Wester Brornmens, 730 N. Garfield Ave., 
Pocatello. 
Mrs. Tuomas F. Wanner, 206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 


Mas. Jacos Frepaich Zimmerman, 14819 Main St., Harvey. 
Mas. Frevertck Artuur Sarr, 802 Congress St., Ottawa. 


INDIANA 
Mas. H. Scuossen, 99 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 
Mas. LaFaverre LeVan Porter, 600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 


IOWA 


Mrs. Hanny E. Naney, So. Hill Ave., Spirit Lake. 
Mas. Orro S. Von Kaoc, Eldora. 


KANSAS 
Miss Manion Exeanon Seerye, 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., 
Abilene. 
Mrs. A. J. Bencen, Box 379, Arkansas City. 
KENTUCKY 


Mas. Frevenicxk Atrrep Watts, 616 Pleasant St., Paris. 
Mas. Curtis McGee, Burkesville. 


Le 
R. Lacey, 1816 Irving Place, Shreveport. 
Me. 4, M. Frowenr, 1105 No. First St., Monroe. 


MAINE 


Mas. Fae C. Moncan, 326 Main St., Saco. 
Miss Manrcaner Emity Mcliaoy, Main St., Lewiston. 


MARYLAND 
Mas. Wusun Bonnett 222 St. Dunstans Rd., 
Homeland, Baltimore. 
Mas. Horr Mavuisay, 4503 Roland Ave., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss Erwet Lane Hensey, 154 South St., Hingham. 
Mas, Faepenicx G. Smirn, 145 Highland Ave., Somerville 


National Board of 


State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1938-39 


MICHIGAN 
Mas. Wiuam Cant Geactery, 1115 So. Genesee Drive, 


Lansing. 
Mas. Osmonn Dore Heavennicn, 1504 Greenwood St., Jack- 
son. 
MINNESOTA 
Mas. Frovo Wuiam Bennison, 330 Prospect Ave., So., 
Minneapolis. 
Miss Neti L. Stoan, Chisago City. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Percy E. Quin, McColgan Hotel, McComb. 
Mas. Hanun Garpnen, East Beach, Gulfport. 
MISSOURI 
Mas. Henry Cray Cues, Lafayette Arms, Lexington. 
Mas. Francis Cuantes Becker, 1712 Watson St., St. 
Charles. 
MONTANA 
Mas. A. J. Rann, 113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown. 
Mas. Lemuet W. Crovucn, 2701 Ist Ave., No., Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA 
Mas. Revsen Eowarp Kwicur, 907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
Mus. Geonce H. Hotpeman, 305 College Ave., York. 
NEVADA 
Mas. Tuvurtow Doveras, 917 W. 6th St., Reno. 
Mas. Wiutiam Munson Ganpinen, 453 Granite St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mas. Raten L. Crocxerrt, Redstone. 
Mas. Rosert F. Crosser, Derry. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. J. Wanren Perxins, 17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 
Mus. Raymonn C. Gooprettow, 115 So. Kingman Road. 
South Orange. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mas. Rosert K. Bett, Faywood. 
Mas. Rotta Rosexts Hinxie, 303 So. Missouri Ave., Ros- 
well. 
NEW YORK 
Mas. Geonce Durry, Orchard St., Fort Plain. 
Mrs. Stantey Torre Man ove, 360 Carpenter Ave., New- 
burgh. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mas. Evcens Noariesr Davis, Mansion Park Hotel, Raleigh. 
Mas. Curtis Warne Srencen, 514 Princess St., Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mas. Warren C. Farr, Fingal. 
Mas. Raymonp W. Suinnens, 607 6th Ave., N. W., Mandan. 
OHIO 
Mas. James F. Donanvug, 2850 Chadbourne Rd., Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland. 
Mas. Atonzo Haruaway Dunnam, 318 Grafton Ave., Dayton. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mas. Jesse Wittiam Kayser, 302 South 13th St., Chickasha. 
Mas. T. G. Ginson, 802 Bixby Ave., Ardmore. 
OREGON 
Mas. Gusert E. Horr, 225 River Drive, Pendleton. 
Mas. Howann P. Annest, $166 N. E. Beaumont St., Port- 
land. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mas. Josern G. Founey, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster. 
Mas. Benjamin Ramace Wittiams, 428 N. McKean St., 
Butler. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Miss Brapiey Suecvon, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Mrs. Maser R. Caatson, P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Mas. Jown Ganonen, R. F. D. No. 2, East 
Greenwich. 
Mas. T. Frevenicxk Cuase, 209 Point St., Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mas. Joun Locan att, Clemson College. 
Mas. Wa. Surmeatanp Arian, 5 Bennett St., Charleston. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mas. James Baooxs Vaucun, Castlewood. 
Mus. MacDonatp Tayvion Greens, 415 E. Sth Ave., 
Mitchell. 
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TENNESSEE 
Mrs. Watrer M. Berry, Route 5, Box 870, Memphis. 
Mas. Cuarence G. Kr&c, 519 Alabama St., Bristol. 


TEXAS 
Miss Marton D. Muturns, 1424 Cooper St., Fort Worth. 
Mrs. J. D. Sanverer, 2202 Hickory St., Abilene. 


UTAH 
Mrs. O. Arvin Parmuey, 730 25th St., Ogden. 
Mrs. Rosert Wetres Fisner, 511 E. 3rd South St., Salt 
Lake City. 


VERMONT 
Mrs. Crarence Raymonp Arxinson, 19 Messenger St., 

St. Albans. 
Mas. Davin Batpwriy, 2949 Mills Avenue, N. E., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 


VIRGINIA 
Mrs. C. A. Swann Srincram, 305 Braddock Road, 
Alexandria. 
Mrs. Georce C. Stone, 109 Hawthorne Drive, Danville. 
WASHINGTON 


Mas. M. 2667 Park Drive, Bellingham. 
Mas. Starr SuHerman, 709 University St., Walla Walla. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mas. Davio E. Frencn, 2126 Reid Ave., Bluefield. 
Mrs. Wuson H. S. Wurrs, Shepherdstown. 


WISCONSIN 
Mas. Hecen C. Kimeperty Stuart, 406 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Neenah. 
Mrs. Wuitm H. Cupworrn, 2403 E. Belleview Place, 
Milwaukee. 


Mas. Geonce Guernsey 
Mrs. Geornce Maynarp Minor 


AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE. . 


Berea COLLEGE . 

Tue Berry ScHOOLS 
Riwce INDusTRIAL ScHooL.. 
Carr Creek COMMUNITY CENTER, Inc. 


NorTHLAND COLLEGE ................. 
Pine Mountain SETTLEMENT SCHOOL... 
ScHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
Tamassee D. A. R. ScHooL 


wre 


Mrs. Antony Wayne Coox 
Mas. Grace H. L. Brosseau 
Mas. Lowett Friercuer Hosart 


J. D. Brownell........ 
_Mr. Glyn A. Morris 
Dr. Raymond G. Clapp... . 
Mr. H. Cain 


‘National Board of 


WYOMING 
Mrs. Husert Wesster, 448 4th St., Rock Springs. 
Mas. Wusun Kem Mytar, 2514 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mus. Warrer D. Crarx, (Chapter Regent), Box 744, Balboa 
Heights. 
PUERTO RICO 
Mas. Georce A. Stuckert (Chapter Regent), Box K, Puerta 
de Tierra, San Juan. 
ITALY 
Mas. Katuentne Smoor Tuccimer (Chapter Regent), Via 
Taro 39, Rome. 
GERMANY 
Mrs. Frievrica Ercusexc (Chapter Regent), 
Washington County, Md. 
CHINA 
Mrs. A. Wiusur, Care International Committee 
M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Miss Lutian Toomason, Berkeley Inn, Haste and Telegraph 
Sts., Berkeley, Calif. 
CUBA 
Mas. Epwarp G. Harais, 712 S. Willow Ave., Tampa, Fla 
Mrs. Rotanno A. Martinez, San Rafael 12, Havana. 


Keedysville, 


ENGLAND 
Mas. R. A. Rotrnermer, 8 Aldford House, Park Lane 
London W. 1. 


Mrs. Votney Atiten Brunpace, 1733 Newton St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
FRANCE 
Mas. Hantan P. Rowe, “‘Littlebrook,"’ Chamant par Sevlis, 
Oise. 
Mrs. Trrenosa Duncan Bares-Batcuetrer, 12 rue du Mont 
Valerien, St. Cloud. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Mas. Russet Macna 


Mas. Wutiam A. Becker 


« 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


Mrs. Drayvton W. 1914 Mas. Joun Lawwtaw Buet, 1933 Mas. Rosert Jerrrey Reev, 1938 
Mas. Joun Newman Caney, 1916 Mas. Henry Bourne Joy, 1935 Mas. Cuartes Beacu Boorue, 1938 
Mas. 1923 Mrs. Howarp L. Hopcxins, 1935 Mas. N. 1938 
Mars. Tuomas Krre, 1927 Mas. Atvin Vatentine Lane, 1936 Mas. Ecrer Grant Drake, 1938 


Mas. Witiam B. Burney, 1937 


The Approved Schools of the N.S. D. A. a 


...Mr. Robert M. Muir 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLECE...... Dr. C. S. McGown. 
.......Miss Martha Berry. 

Dr. George P. Mayo 
... Mr. W.T. Francis 
Dr. Mary Martin Sloop.... 


Wichita, Kansas 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Berea, Kentucky 
Mount Berry, Georgia 
AN. Bris, Virginia 
Carr Creek, Kentucky 
Crossnore, North Carolina 


Mr. Lemuel Sanford Marlborough, Massachusetts 
HinpMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL........... Miss May Stone........... Hindman, Kentucky 

Kate Duncan Smirtu D. A. R. Scooot....Mr. Wilson Evans Grant, Alabama 

Lincotn Memoria UNIVERSITY.......... Dr. Stewart W. McClelland Harrogate, Tennessee 
Oe re Miss Clemmie J. Henry..... Maryville, Tennessee 
MonrvernvE SCHOOL ..................../ Mr. H. P. Carpenter........ Montverde, Florida 


Ashland, Wisconsin 
REPS Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Tamassee, South Carolina 
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National 1938. 1939. 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN 
MUSIC Mrs. Epwarp G. Meap, 304 E. Church St., Oxford, Ohio. 
AMERICANISM ....................... Mrs. Joun Y. Ricnarpson, 325 Failing Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 

APPROVED SCHOOLS 


Mrs. SAMUEL James CAMPBELL, 111 W. Broadway, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
CAROLINE E. HOLT SCHOLARSHIP 


Miss Rutu Braptey SHELpon, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
fy. Mrs. Oser D. Wartuen, 209 Durden St., Vidalia, Ga. 
Vice-Chairman in Charge of Ameri- 
Mrs. B. D. Weexs, Bacone College, Bacone, Okla. 


CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN | 


Mrs. CHARLES 


B. Keesee, “Chaskeeokee”, Martinsville, Va. 


REVOLUTION GOOD CITIZEN- 
SHIP PILGRIMAGE ... Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, 912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 5 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN — 
REVOLUTION MANUAL FOR 
CITIZENSHIP . ...Mrs. Cart S. Hoskins, Lisbon, N. H. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION MUSEUM .. SteeLe, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION STUDENT LOAN 
FUND Miss Craupine Hutter, 122 Harrison St., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Mrs. Situ H. Sressins, 590 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frank W. Baker, 4833 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. JEAN StepHenson, Apt. 1100, The Conard, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Avice Lane Newsury, 1822 Bennett Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


FILING AND LENDING BUREAU ..... 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 
GIRL HOME MAKERG ............... 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMS 
Mrs. F:mer H. Wuittaker, 124 E. Arrellaga St., 


Calif. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH Mrs. Letanp S. Duxsury, Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 
JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 


ton, D. C. 
Miss ELEANor GrEENWooD, Shadow Lawn, Pepperell, Mass. 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Mrs. Georce D. ScuHerMerHorN, Memorial Continental Hall, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH 


Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. LeRoy Montcomery, 7 Fairfield Ave., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
PATRIOTIC EDUCATION .......... 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRESS RELATIONS 
RADIO 


Santa Barbara, 


Imocen B. Emery, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mrs. Victor Binrorp, Roxbury, Maine. 
=v: Frank L. Nason, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 


i STERLING Bockoven, 3039 Macomb St., N. W., Washington, | 


..Mrs. Frank Boupinot Wuittock, 94 Lincoln Ave., New Bruns- 


wick, N. 

REAL DAUGHTERS ................. Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 301 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 

Farms, Mich. 

i * 
Mrs. Keyser Fry, 325 Douglass St., Reading, Pa. 
Miss Emewine A. Street, 259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. 

A 


Mrs. Josepu E. Pryor, 127 Whittredge Rd., Summit, N. J 
RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION .Mrs. Joun Knaur, 404 6th Ave., S., Jamestown, N. Dak. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 


Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Joun S. Heaume, Memorial Continental Hall, W. ton, 

Mrs. Vinton Eart Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
INTING 


pais ail Miss Pace ScHwARZWAELDER, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
BUILDING AND GROUNDS _ Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Miss E. Sotomons, The Connecticut, Washington, D. C. 

D. A. R. HANDBOOK... Mrs. G. W. S. Muscrave, Laurel, Md. 


All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or inspected for 


MRS. JOHN TRIGG MOSS, Parliamentarian, 6017 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ee 


2 


conflicts with National Rules should be sent to 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 
at Boston 


Headquarters Mass. Ex-Regents Club D.A.R. Good rooms, 
fine food, and a hearty welcome at all times. 
Couton-LaFrancne Management 
Georce A. Turain, Managing Director. 


Columbia 8705 Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT, SR. 


Interior and Exterior Home Painting, Paperhanging, 
Upholstering, Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Window , Window Laces 


Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies 
2434 18th Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
t of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ‘ ee *—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 

of the United States 


The new edition of the D. A. R. HANDBOOK will 
be ready for distribution September 30th. The 
price is 20¢ a single copy or six copies for $1.00 
mailed to one address. Send orders te Business 
Office, M ial Conti 1 Hall, and make checks 


payable to the Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Have YOUR next Tablet 


made at 
BRONZE TABLET 
SOLID HEADQUARTERS 
BRONZE Our exceptional facilities assure 


HISTORIC SITE MARKERS 


MAJ ¢ ARTHUR ST CLAIR 
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CIty OF 


AMET) AY CANERAL 

WAS CHEATED PY 

GOW OF TRE NORTRWEST OCF 

MAJOH AL IN THE AMERICAN REVOLD TION 


lon 


Bronze tablets for historic sites, memorial pur- 
poses, grave markers and the official D. A. R. 
markers. Special prices quoted to D. A. R. chap- 
ters. Prompt and efficient service. 


Write today for prices and your copy of 
our new 24-page illustrated catalog. 
No obligation, of course 


NEWMAN BROS., INC. 


666 W. Fourth St. CINCINNATI, Ohio 


Prompt Service, Low Prices and 
Highest Quality. 

We originate appropriate de- 
signs promptly and submit them 


HISTORICAL 
TABLETS 


ng for your consideration without 
D. A. R. charge or obligation. 
MARKERS Send for Illustrated Literature ‘D’ 


e UNITED STATES 
EMBLEMS 


BRONZE SIGN CO., INC 
416 Broadway, New York 


Beautiful for framing 
PICTURES OF D. A. R. MEMORIALS 
@ The Statue to the Mother Founders 
@ Memorial Continental Hall 

@ The Madonna of the Trail 

Each printed on the newest dull 
finish ivory enamel art vellum. Their 
absorbing story also delightfully told. 
A Lovely Gift or a Priceless Keepsake 

Enclose One Dollar With Order 


MURRAY & MURRAY 


Publishers 
BEN FRANKLIN STATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT Ps 
for D. A. R. MEMBERS | 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


Published by the NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


ae 


Beautifully illustrated. Feature articles and fiction by distinguished authors 


$1 for six months; $2 for a year; $3 for two years 


WHY NOT ENTER A SUBSCRIPTION? 


For: From: 


— An appropriate greeting card will accompany Christmas numbers ! 
blet sent as gifts : 
S 
ond 
$@ . . 
» de- nt i. Designers and Manufacturers Gift for Ch ristmas 
fa of fine PICTURES OF D. A. R. MEMORIALS 
ana 7, @ Statue to the Founders 
re ‘D’ Hl @ Memorial Continental Hall 
ay @ The Madonna of the Trail 
INC. a For All _ Each separately printed on the new- 
ork Specializing in production of Society, State est dull finish buff art vellum. Their 
Peer and Military Flags absorbing story also delightfully told 
? The y in a book of artistic charm. 
HORSTMANN Enclose One Dollar With Order 
MURRAY & MURRAY 
Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1816 Publishers 
BEN FRANKLIN.STATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
> 
S Have YOUR next Tablet “GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
rs WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
A i d i 
SOLID HEADQUARTERS 
ill BRONZE Our exceptional facilites assure THE AMERIGAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 
TABLETS We 80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE YORK CITY 
Conti half w 
for your consideration without "Coat of Acsan, Printed 
= senate Send for Illustrated Literature ‘D’ Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 
MARKERS 
. UNITED STATES Publishers of the Quarterly ““AMERICANA’’—Iilustrated 
BRONZE SIGN Co., Inc. One of the Leading Historical and 
EMBLEMS 416 Brosdway, New York Correspondence or interviews me be a: qounast | in all parts 


Cditor s MRS. KEYES SPEAKING 
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N MEXICAN AND SPANIsH settlements throughout our country, the 
ancient ceremony of Las Posados is still preserved. 


Nine nights before Christmas, a candle-lighted procession, following 
statues of the Holy Pair, whose images are reverently borne, weaves its 
way from door to door seeking shelter for those who “can find no room at 
the inn.” It is part of this pageantry that at first such shelter shall be 
refused, and that only after an explanation that a Holy Child is expected, 
and that His Mother’s extremity is great, shall a welcoming door be 
thrown open. Then there is great rejoicing and a brilliant festival follows. 

No one who has participated in this festival or even watched it from 
afar can have failed to be deeply affected; it is moving and mystic, and 
poignantly symbolic. Long after it is over, the attributes of the ancient 
Spanish ceremony continue to haunt us. And not only emotionally, not 
only symbolically. Our senses have been Stirred, to be sure; but our eyes 
have been opened and our minds awakened also. Searchingly we ask the 
question, “Have we ourselves kept the doors of our hearts and homes 
closed against the Christ Child and His Mother?” 

Not consciously perhaps. Cynics and skeptics to the contrary, most 
persons are neither hard-hearted nor faithless. They are tenderly in- 
clined toward little children, and they believe in One who epitomized the 
necessity and the beauty of them all. But they are careless. They lack 
vision. They do not realize the need or glimpse the glory. So they shut 
their doors and the procession passes on. By and by, when they are 
ready and willing to keep open house, it is too late. They are practical 
persons, they are always among the first to preach that opportunity knocks 
but once, they are contemptuous of those who do not seize upon every 
chance for self-advancement. Yet when their own supreme moment 
comes, they let it escape them. Someone else assuages the Mother. The 


Child is cradled elsewhere. 


This is a tragedy which we all casually and constantly invite. For 
the hearthstone unbeautified by the presence of the Christ Child is a 
desolate one. Those of us who have had a little child in our midst, or 
who have had one and lost it, know something of this desolation. Some- 
thing, but not everything. Only those whom the Divine Child has passed 
by know it in its entirety. 

This year, when the festival season rolls around, starlit and silent, 
let us celebrate Las Posados in spirit, even if we cannot celebrate it in 
the flesh. Let us set our house in order and light our candles. Into the 
sanctuary which we ourselves have made will come a light from Heaven; 
and we shall see the glory of the Christ Child giving radiance to our home. 
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